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We have been thrown into a difficulty the like of 
which never before happened, though many thousand ar- 
ticles have passed through our hands in a long period 


of years. As soon as the elections were over, we resolv- 
ed to redeem a promise made concerning the publica- 
tion of a part of the debate in the senate, at the last ses- 
sion, on the affairs of the general post office, and placed 
Mr. Ewing’s speech in type, to be followed by Mr. 
Grundy’s, intending to give them in an extra sheet—but 
the copy of the latter, as well as of Mr. Forsyth’s, has 
been strangely mislaid, and our search has been in vain to 
recover either in this city. We will be thankful for ano- 
ther copy of either, or of both, of these speeches. The 
record of them is due to the history of the times. 

The reply of gen. //arrison to a letter of invitation to 
attend a celebration of the battle of the Thames, will 
come home to the feelings of every reflecting man. It is 
only necessary to call the public attention to it. No man 
is more willing to do honor to colonel JoAnson than the 

neral—and we have, in our humble walk, surely ren- 

ered him ample justice in the record; but it is no more 
necessary to praise of col. Johnson at the expense of gen. 
Harrison, than to exalt our own col. Towson, (as brave 
and as good a soldier as either), at the cost of the iron- 
nerved gen. Brown, or the daring general Scott; and yet 
Towson, perhaps, had quite as much, (if not more), fer- 
sonal action in battle, than any other officer in the service, 
His ‘‘light-house”’ was equally the admiration of friends 
and foes. He was always ready; and his artillery stood 
‘ike grey-hounds in the slips straining for the start.” 

Our friends in the west, and others, will see with much 
satisfaction, in a subsequent page, the proceedings of the 
late town meeting in Baltimore, in relation to the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal. The extension of this canal to 
Cumberland is heartily taken up, and we think that 
‘‘ways and means”? may be found to accomplish it— 
though a great deal of our money is yet locked-up in the 
Baltimore and Ohio rail road, on account of the low 
price of that stock. Stocks, when at or above par, add 
to the circulation of values, and serve all the great pur- 
poses of money—but are the reverse when below their 
par, diminishing the circulation of values, at least so far 
as their market price is less than the amount of money 
paidin, It is our belief, however, that this rail road stock 
will soon have a pretty lively demand, and at a much ad- 
vanced price—for the business of the road inereases 
daily, and the lateral road to Washington being finished, 
a large addition of its earnings must happen. 

The people of Pittsburgh and Wheeling are equally 
alive to the importance of this subject, and will send de- 
legates to the convention that is to be held in this city. 

The ‘*Thomas viaduct” over the Patapsco, on the line 
of the rail road from Baltimore to Washington, is nearly 
finished—that is, the last of the eight superb arches 
was closed on Saturday last. We shall, probably, soon 
be able to give a pretty full description of this splendid 
work. It isa monument of the present high state of the 
arts. It is a beautiful and apparently very light struc- 
ture, yet possesses great solidity and strength. 

It is named after the valuable president of the compa- 
ny, Philip E. Thomas, esq. a compliment as well de- 
served by him, as any that ever was paid to industry and 
talent and devotion to the publie service. 

During the week ending on Monday morning last, 
there were twenty-nine deaths by cholera in Baltimore. 
We have no official report of a later date—but it is ma- 
nifest that the number of cases has been very much re- 
duced, and that the disease has assumed a milder type, 


in most instances, and frequently runs into bilious com- 
plaints. 
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The number of deaths were not large, but the severity 
of the attack and speedy decease that followed, caused 
no small degree of alarm—for a large proportion of the 
victims were of the most respectable and worthy and 
regular classes of the people—particularly females. 

It is hoped that this pestilence is passing away—and 
we are told that the progress of bilious complaints is 
conclusive evidence of it. The alarm too has subsided 
—and persons attacked have increased confidence in the 
skill of their medical attendants, from the more numer- 
ous recoveries that are happening. 

The cholera has left Petersburg, Va. A few cases 
have happened in the interior of Pennsylvania. It has 
ceased at Halifax, after carrying off 600 persons out of a 
population of 10,000. It was bad at St. John’s, New 
Brunswick—and in many places in Europe. The sud- 
den appearances and departures of this disease give it an 
extraordinary character—in the present year. 

It will be seen by a circular from the treasury depart- 
ment, that the orders or draughts of the offices of the baok 
of the U. States on the parent institution, will be refused 
in the payment of debts due the U. 5. after the Ist day 
of January next. It is to be presumed, however, that 
this proceeding will have but little effect on the currency 
of such drafts, though tending to cause a retirement of 
them from circulation—which was going on, perhaps, 
with sufficient rapidity—for it is believed that the bank 
had forbidden new issues of them. 

The **Globe” has a statement as shewing that the cir- 
culation of these draughts amount to more than seven 
millions of dollars. ‘This, most probably, is the amount 
that has zssved, from the beginning—and what sum in 
them has been retired, or is on hand in the bank and its 
offices, has not been stated. 

Sometime ago, we noticed the invention of a machine 
for knitting stockings—which pleased us exceedingly, 
as holding out the prospect of a profitable employment 
for the spare time of women and children—at nome. It 
appeared to work weil—and this was all that we knew 
about it; but, as we have not heard any thing of the ma- 
chine since then, now suppose that there must have been 
some material defect in it, and that the hope entertained 
has proved abortive. We recur to this matter for the 
reason that applications are still made to us for informa- 
tion concerning it, It is with much regret said, that we 
have none to give. 

A few days ago, we offered some desultory remarks 
on the right ot instruction—in which, while generally 
agreeing In the existence of that right, we freely express- 
ed the belief that a common exercise of it would sap the 
foundation on which our constitution stands, and render 
the legislation of the country altogether uncertam. To- 
day, persons may be eleeted as earnest friends of a pro- 
tecting tariff—or of internal improvements—or of the 
bank of the United States; and to-morrow, as it were, a 
new turn is given to the political wheel, and these darling 
objects of the people’s will, become, in succession, their 
bitter aversion! Look at the turns of this wheel in the 
great state of Pennsy/vania, for a striking example—and 
see the recent champions of these three [late] leading, 
and, as they were supposed to be, settled points of HER po- 
licy, at least indifferent, if not utterly opposed to them; and 
here the right of instruction, if promptly obeyed, would 
unhinge, if not dissipate and totally destroy, vast amounts 
of capital invested, or labor employed, in mines and fac- 
tories, public works and private pursuits, dependent on 
them, and cause a paralysis that must have its end in sueh 
a general ruin as swept over that state in 1820-21. For 
if the ‘will of the people” ought to be so obeyed, the 
half-built factory should not be finished, the half-made 
canal filled up, and the bank instantly cease its operations 
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—for even the ‘‘obligation of contracts” must yield to 
the instant right of instruction, under the saying that 
“vox populi, vox Dei!”—*‘the people are sovereign!” 
We shall not notice this matter any further at present 
—our intention being to make a brief reference to ano- 
ther practice, surely right in itself, but which also may 
lead to very serious consequences, if rendered adsolute: 
that is, of requiring pledges, before hand, as to the course 
which persous presented to the people as candidates will 
follow, if elected. lu many cases, and always when the 
uct to be done has reference rather to what may be called 
an executive than a judicial matter, such proceedings are 
not only proper, but certainly imposed on the people 
by a decent regard for themselyes—and, in al/ cases, they 
have an unquestionable right to ask such questions of 
candidates for office, as they please—being asked in a 
right manner and good spirit: and, in instances of the 
first class, we think it the duty of candidates to answer 
plainly; but in the other, by prejudging the proposition, 
in some cases, perhaps, to catch popular favor—they ex- 


clude themselves from all the benefit which afier-reflece | 


tion and beiter information might afford them—and must 
blindly go forward, whatever experience may teach them; 
and, if even resigning for conscience sake, they stand 
recorded, in the mild language of these days, as ‘‘apos- 
tates” or ‘‘traitors!”” Now how would these words ap- 
ply to the leading politicians of the state just named ?— 
to nearly every one of them, in the present majority? 
These should be careful how they apply them to others! 
The right of opinion is sacred—and every man may 
change his views at discretion. All that is required 
being that he himself concedes the same right to all 
men. But—orthodoxy is our doxy, and heterodoxy some 
other one’s doxy—each individual either believing, or 
affecting to believe, that he, personally, is always right, 
easily finding valid reasons for Ais own changes of opi- 
nion. 

These few observations occurred on seeing published 
in the Boston papers a long letter addressed to Mr. 46- 
bott Lawrence, preseuted as a candidate for congress from 
that city, in the place of Mr. Gorlam, who declines a 
poll. “This letter, signed by a number of gentlemen, had 
for its object to obtain a pledge from Mr. Lawrence that 
he would support.a project to do away ‘‘slavery and the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia,” which is strong- 
ly urged at considerable length. ‘The rig/t to ask this 
pledge cannot be disputed—but the right to decline the 
making of sucha pledge is equally clear; and then the 
whole affair results in an exercise of the undoubted right 
of voters, to cast their ballots just as they themselves 
shall feel best pleased in doing. ‘hese are the two sides 
to the question—and both are equally legitimate and pro- 
per. 

The practice of demanding pledges, though right in 
itself, is readily abused. What is the use of consultation 
and discussion—ithe documentary reports from the pub- 
lic departments, and other sources of information, under 
the broad practice stated? And how does the matter 
stand when persons are called upon, not simply to sup- 
port or oppose particular propositions, but to stand by or 
resist the doings of individuals in authority, ‘‘right or 
wrong,”’ as some recently elected are so meanly commit- 
ted that the line at which their own discretion commen- 
ces cannot be discovered? Herein the representative is 
bound, before-hand, as were members of the old parlia- 
ment of Paris, to the simple act of registering the will, 
or giving the forms of law, to the ordinances sent in ‘tby 
authority,” that these ceremonials may be duly gone 
through with. 

We shall now introduce the reply of Mr. Lawrence: 

Boston, October 31st, 1834 

Gentlemen: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 28th, soliciting from me an ex- 
pression of opinion upon the subject of slavery, and the 
slave trade, in the District of Columbia. 

In regard to the evils of slavery, and the slave trade, 
my sentiments are, | believe, in accordance with your 
own, and a vast proportion of the population of this state. 

1 respond fully to the sentiment expressed in your let- 
ter, that ‘‘slavery is the greatest moral question that has 
ever been presented to the people of this country;” and 
beg to add that 1 deem it not less important in a political 
point of view. 


ee 


—< ee 


I have confidence that those gentlemen who have sign- 
ed the letter addressed to me, with whom I have the 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance, cannot doubt I shall 
give this question (should I be ealled to act) a careful ex- 
| amination; this I should do from the impulse of my own 
feelings, and the great importance of the subject, as well 
| as from duty and respect to those whose zeal in the cause 
of philanthropy, has prompted them to address me upon 
| this Interesting question. 
| My name has been presented to the electors of this 
district without any interest having been made by me to 
effect that object. I have never sought office, nor do I 
seck itnow. If, however, I should be elected to repre- 
' sent this district in congress, it must be done by the suf- 
_frages of those, who have confidence enough in my inte- 
grity and judgment, to allow me to go into the councils 
of the nation—unpledged and untrammelled upon every 
question which may be presented to their consideration. 

I trust you will do me the justice to believe that [ 
| Should not be unmindful of the great responsibility that 
would rest, nor of the distinguished honor whieh is con- 
ferred upon the individual who represents one of the 
most populous, wealthy and intelligent districts in the 
union. 

1 pray you to accept my thanks for your expressions of 
respect for my character, and sincerely hope I may do 
nothing here, or elsewhere, which may tend to diminish 
it, and remain gentlemen, most respectfully, your faith- 
ful and obedient servant. ApporT LAWRENCE. 

To the rev. E. WP. Wells, James Loring, 8. FE. 
Sewall, Ellis Gray Loring, A. Bronson Alcott, John 8. 
Williams, Charles 7’. Iildreth, Thomas R. Sewall, D. 
Lh. Child, T. Bulfinch, S. G. Shipley, Drury Fairbanks, 
Edwin Pronk, John Gulliver and Francis Juckson, esqs. 








The idea of punishing convicts in state prisons, by 
solitary confinement without labor, seems to be gaining 
ground among the people—but before it ean be carried 
into effect, new buildings, fitted for the purpose, must be 
erected; and a new code of penal laws should be enacted; 
for, under this projected reform, the punishment for such 
petty offences as now subjeets persons in Maryland, and, 
perhaps, other states, to two years imprisoument, would 
be not only unjust, but absolutely cruel.* 

The present plan in Pennsylvania, is solitary con finc- 
ment with labor. This plan has not been sufficiently long 
in operation to shew its effects on the future conduct of 
the inmates of our penitentiaries. Lafayette spoke even 
of this project with horror—and he had a right to know 
what such solitary confinement really was; but without 
labor, he thought it terrible. We ourselves have seen 
some as great ruffians as ever lived, broken down by it in 
a very few days. ‘They entered their cells like lions—but 
left them as passive as lambs. The punishment, for any 
considerable length of time, is too severe for ordinary 
offences. IN RENDERING JUSTICE, WE OUGHT NOT TO 
FORGET MERCY: the legitimate purpose of punishment, 
except in capital cases, is the reformation of persors con- 
victed of crimes—not the destruction of their health, that 
they may become chargeable as paupers, nor the taking 
away of their lives. 

Since the preceding was written, we have picked up 
the article that follows, taken, we think, from the ‘‘De- 
troit Journal.””. There is much force and truth in some 
of the points made, and, perhaps, it offers the best mode 
yet presented for the refermation of offenders. We are 
quite willing that it should be fairly tried. It has this 
preference over other plans—that it leaves the convict 
more free to the operation of his own thoughts, and may 
convince him that /ador is, in the wisdom of ProviIDENCE, 
a powerful agent to the happiness of man. 





*The measure of punishment is abominable. We observe 
that two men have just been sent to the penitentiary of Vi'g! 
nia, for two years, for the cold and deliberate act of passing 
counterfeit bank notes— but the laws of Maryland send persons 
to our penitentiary two years for stealing a pair of shoes, ora 
flitch of bacon, or even things of less value; which sometimes 
happen in the temptations of supposed necessity, or in a thought- 
lessness of consequences, or just estimation of the nature of the 
offence—the hand, rather than the heart, acting on the occa- 
sion. We have met with many inmates of the penitentiary, 





who, after a careful examination, we were satisfied were rather 
accidental thieves—than deliberate depredators on honest men. 
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Livingston’s state prison system. Every thing like improve- 
ment, in the means of preventing and punishing crime, is pecu- 
liarly interesting to those who anticipate soon the adopuon of 
plans tor their own security and happiness as a community. 
We therefore suggest respectfully to those, who may be called 
on for the plan of our institutions, to give the above system, 
proposed by our countryman, Edward Livingston, a fair exami- 
nation. 

The great advantage sccured by this mode of improvement 
consists in the almost certain reformation of the offender. It is 
a well known truth, that, in wine cases out of ten, those who 
are sent to the state prisons, throughout our country, are made 
totally unfit to enter society again, and that when set at liberty, 
after a limited imprisonment, they almost invariably resume 
their old habits, and continue them, until they are sent back to 
tueir Confinement; so that whea once iucaicerated, they are 
prisoners for life. 

This arises both from the corrupting influence of their associ- 
ates in prison, and from the fact, that they are not led to view 
their punishment as intended tor their own good, so much as to 
avenge the rest of the Community. These two causes, which 
operate as effectual barriers to penitence or reformation, are 
wholly obviated by the contrivance of Mr. Livingston. His 
plan is, to confine cach prisoner alone, allowing lim a small 
yard for air and exercise; to give bim coarse, but wholesome 
fare, and to withhold from him all employment, or means of 
amusement; fo keep him in this state until he earnestly desires 
and asks for employment. Aiter he has become thoroughly con- 
vinced, by experience, of the intolerable sufferings of ennui, 
and entire absence Of Occupation, employment is given him. 
The etfect of this silent appeal to his understanding is more 
powerful than the most eloquent lecture man could speak. 
Having then embraced duty trom pure choice, he is encouraged 
to pursue his labors, by kind treatment, and a more palatable 
diet. If disposed to continue industrious, afier a fair trial, he 
isremoved trom lis solitude, and permitted to associate with 
some of the more reformed Convicts, and finally to enjoy all the 
comlurt Consistent Willi a state of confinement and labor. The 
mement, however, he begins to relax from the most rigid purity 
of conduct and conversation, he is immediately sent back to 
his former solitude, and kept without either labor or amuse- 
meat upon his previous hard tare. 

By thus making mental suffering the very result of miscon- 
duct, without the infliction of bodily pain, and by leaving him 
to draw, from bitter reflections, his own conclusions as to the 
necessity and importance of well regulated labits of industry 
and usetulness, itis thought that the refurmation of the crimi 
nal must in time be certain. 

Such are some of the prominent points in the plan of Mr. Li 
vingston. We hope that they may atleast be thought worthy 
the attention of the philanthropist, eutrusted or not with the 
care of the public weal. 

We know, thatin New England and New York, the present 
disposition made of state Criminals never results in their refor- 
mation. Most of those who are daily taken in the commission 
of crimes, are graduates from these hot beds of degradation and 
infamy, the state prisons. We know too that the course of 
treatment is just the reverse of that proposed in the plan of Mr. 
Livingston. We hope therefore that any improvemeuts which 
may have been suggested by Mr. Livingston, may not be lost 
upon those, Who are soon to provide for the security and repose 
of the future state of Michigan. ; 


We are much pleased to see that one cause of excite- 
ment and of bitter divisions among the people of several 
states, is about to be abated, if not altogether done away. 
We allude to the fierce contests that have prevailed con- 
cerning masoury and anti-masonry. Nothing more is 
wanted to quiet this matter than a mutual spirit of ac- 
commodation and forbearance. The seeds of public 
harmony are sown, and the harvest of peace will soon 
be reaped abundantly, under the influence of that good 
feeling which has manifested itself in Vermont, and some 
other states. Few thinking men, as we believe, have 
much interest in the preservation of the masonic order— 
but freemen would not be driven out of it, nor yield to a 
demand that they should denounce an institution which 
they had voluntarily retired from, and forever. 

In certain great political movements and managements 
that have lately happened, there is much reason to fear 
that the sober and reflecting people of the United States 
will have much more important matters to attend to than 
masonry or anuti-masonry. We see it even proclaimed 
that they are ‘‘aristocrats”’ who believe in the existence 
of a Surpreme spirituat Berne!—and those by whom 
this proclamation is made have a considerable political 
strength and influence, through combinations with politi- 
cal parties; and there are also other rallyings that may well 
claim the serious thoughts of the citizens of this republic. 
It is not our design to speak particularly of these things 
at present. We are not of those who would restrain 
any man’s right of thought or freedom of action, in reli- 
fous or political concerns—but do utterly reject and 











stand solemnly opposed to any and every attempt to min- 
gle the two together—assured that such a compound, (if 
successful), must end in the overthrow of all the social 
institutions of our country, and hurl us inte that anarchy 
which filled France with horror, at the worst period of 
the ‘throes and convulsions” of her revolution—the ¢er- 
mination of which is familiar to all men. It endured in 
murder, and ended in DESPOTISM. 

With such feelings, we rejoice in such proceedings, 
as silencing one cause of dispute between large bodies of 
individuals, who originally were, and still ought to be, 
acting together, 

In two of the congressional districts of Vermont, matters 
have been so arranged that there will be only two candi- 
dates, one of each of the great political parties, proper. 
And at the late session of the legislature, (in which the 
anti-masonic party had a decided majority), several per- 
sons were elected to office who never had belonged to 
that party, and one or two of them in the place of anti- 
masons dismissed, as being less fitted to perform the 
public duties required; and at a meeting of the members 
of the anti-masonic party in the legislature, various re- 
solutions were passed tending to that unity in action just 
spoken of—and with a view to co-operations on broad po- 
litical principles. Of such operations or co-operations, 
we have not now any serious apprehension, whether our- 
selves in the majority or minority—for the corrections 
are ever present with the people, as they please to apply 
them; but, as before observed, the Aitching-on of other 
things to the ‘‘polities of the day,” if not always produe- 
tive of pnblic injury, must ever be feared, as particularly 
subject to ‘*bargain, intrigue and corruption” and sales 
of votes, in unhallowed combinations among wicked 
men, seeking an unjust dominion that they may receive 
and divide the spoils, 

A lateral rail road is about to be made from Richmond 
to the coal mines, over which it is expected that a loco- 
motive will transport 2,000 bushels ctaload. So we 
shall have, after a while, a fair competition between the 
bituminous coal mines of Maryland and Virginia. The 
former by the Chesapeake and Ohio canal and the Balti- 
more and Ohio rail road, from Cumberland, and the 
other by the rail road to Richmond, and theuce by the 
James river and Chesapeake bay. 

Buffalo was in the ‘‘far west” at the commencement of 
the late war, in 1812, and Detroit almost at the ‘‘jump- 
ing-off” place! Now the people of Buffalo are as neigh- 
bors of those of the city of New York; and, a few days 
ago, the steamboat United States arrived at Buffalo from 
Detroit, in 24 hours 30 minutes—including a stoppage of 
45 minutes. But this was the quickest passage ever 
yet made by steamboat, by six hours. 

The force of the emigration west may be imagined 
from the following statement, which we meet with in the 
newspapers. The derangement of the employment of 
the people of the old states is filling the new with un- 
precedented rapidity—too rapidly, perhaps, for the good 
of either party. But it is weil, indeed, that the laboring 
poor and enterprising have a back country to fly to— 

A gentieman who lately travelled from Vaoli, Indiana, to 
Vincenunea, a distance of 65 miles, counted, in that distance, no 
less than four hundred wagons moving emigrant families to Il- 
linois and Missouri. 

Extracts from the New York papers of Thursday 
morning, communicating the result of the election in 
New York, were published in the National Gazette, of 
Philadelphia, an evening paper, on the same day. 

The United States Gazette thus relates the manner in 
which this despatch was effected: 

The most extraordinary despatch ever forwarded in this or 
any other country, for so great a distance, save by telegraphic 
signals, was executed on Thursday. ‘lhe officers of the Cam- 
den and Amboy rail road company, with a view to gratify the 
anxiety of our community in regard to the New York elections, 
employed one of their locomotives to bring the newspapers 
from Amboy, where the steamboat arrived in two hours and 
twenty-five minutes from New York. The locomotive pro- 
ceeded to the present termination of the road, 56 miles, in 2 
hours and 15 minutes, and with a horse and sulkey the remain- 
ing 5 miles were performed in 25 minutes, and at 12 minutes 
past 12 o’clock, the papers which left New York at 7 o’clock, 
were in this city. The last five miles, which are graded, will 
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be completed within a short period, so that on any emergency, 
intelligence may be conveyed from city to city within five 
hours. Itis not to be understood by any means, that this is the 
maximum speed practicable on this road, for it was observed 
by the conductor who attended the line, that he meant to run 
no risk, and came at a moderate rate. 

The accuracy with which distances can be traversed, is 
shown in this instance. The speed was directed to be at the 
rate of 2 1-2 minutes to the mile, and the fifty six miles were 
run at the rate of 2 41-100. ' 


—_— 


The following account of a rencontre on a rail road, is 
copied from the Philadelphia United States Gazette. 
It is unpardonable! 

A disastrous and most censurable encounter took place yes- 
terday, between two opposition cars on the Columbia rail road. 
The two cars were approaching each other, about 12 0’clock, a 
little below Downington, with great speed, on the same tract, 
the point being between from which the latest ear is obliged to 
retrace its steps. As they approached that point, the horses 
were lashed for the victory; and though, as the cars approached 
the point, the breaks were (as the drivers affirmed) put down 
—a stop was impossible. The horses sprang aside, and the 
cars came together with tremendous force, breaking their fronts 
and strongest timbers, producing the utmost consternation and 
distress amongst the passengers, and severely wounding such 
as Were most exposed. One gentleman, sitting on the driver’s 
seat, received the opposite car against his knee, and is probably 
seriously hurt. The rev. Dr. Neill received a violent blow on 
his head, which seriously affected him through the day; but we 
are happy to state, that he was comfortable after his arrival in 


the city. The passengers down, were brought on in another 
car. 


The ‘‘Wheeling Gazette” informs us that the iron 
castings of the works at that place, are obtaining a high 
reputation; and says that the agent of the water company 
at Louisville had just ‘‘closed a contract with Mr. Swee- 
ny (the gentleman who cast the pipes for the works there) 


for pipes and other castings to the amount of 56,000 
dollars.” 

And adds— 

We will also mention another fact, strange as it may appear; 
a gentleman of Georgia a few weeks since ordered a consi- 
derable quantity of castings from one of our foundries, they were 
transported to Baltimore in wagons and shipped thence to Ma- 
con on the Oakmulgee—and yet the gentleman assured us they 
would cost him less than he could procure them east of the 


mountains. We say this may appear strange, but it is neverthe- 
Jess true. 


The Merchants and Mechanics bank of Wheeling is 
just about going into operation—a board of directors 

ving been elected two weeks ago. The gentlemen 
chosen are highly spoken of as men of business and inte- 
grity, and worthy of all confidence. So the bank seems 
to start fair. It hasa branch at Morgantown, to com- 
mence operations on the Ist January next. 

Nearly nine hundred tons of goods were received from 
the east, at Pittsburgh, (by way of the canal), in the weck 
ending the 7th inst. 

Mr. [rvine, the commissary general of purchases, is 
advertising for the supply of clothing, &c. for seven re- 
giments of infantry, two of artillery, and for the ord- 
nance and dragoons, ‘‘the whole to be of domestic ma- 
nufactured materials.” ‘This is well—and in pursuance 
to the law on that subject, which, we hope, will not be 
repealed. 


At a meeting of a board of naval surgeons, recently 
held at Washington, Dr. John A. Kearney, president— 
the following assistant surgeons were reported to the de- 
partment as qualified for promotion to the rank of sur- 
geons in the navy, viz: 

George Blacknall, Isaac Brinkerhoff, Wm. M. Wood, 
John N. Smith, James W. Plummer, Geo. B. McKnight, 
Solomon Sharp and Daniel Egbert. 

At the same time the following gentlemen were ex- 
amined and reported to the department as qualified for 
admission as assistant surgeons, viz: 

Robert Woodworth, William N. Valk, David Harlan, 
Victor L. Godin and Alexander J. Wadderburne. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the season, a large 
number of emigrants are still arriving from Europe, at 
New York and some other ports. 

A German paper has the following paragraph in rela- 
tion to emigrants. The facts stated at the close of it, 


—_ 


have already been mentioned in the Missouri papers. 
We are not sorry that the large setthements intended by 
the German emigrants have been broken up. We think 
that such establishments are injurious to them and to us. 

Accounts have lately been received from emigrants who left 


this country in the spring and beginning of summer this year for 
the United States of North America. Whey are so far remark- 
able, as they show, beyond all doubt, that the social ties which 
united these emigrants when in Europe, for the prosecution of 
acommon object, are, for the most part, dissolved as soon as 
the end of the journey is attained. Thus the well known Paul 
Follenius, of Giesson, who left his home with a numerous com- 
pany, intending to fuund a New Germany in the western parts 
of the United States, was abandoned soon after his arrival in 
America, and before be reached the intended seat of his new 
settlement, by far the greater part of his companions, who en- 
deavored to provide tor themselves, only 2 or 3 families re- 
maining with him. The connections that subsisted in Germany 
between domestic servants and their masters, did not last. 
Most of the servants, say the accounts, left their masters even 
atthe port in which they landed, because they found opportu- 
nities to better their condition, by obtaining higher wages, with- 
out regard to the engagements they had entered into in Europe, 
and which the American laws afford no means of compelling 
them to fulfil. The accounts further state, that the mania of 
emigration to the western territory of the United States, gains 
ground even among the Americans theinselves, so that several 
new comers, who were furnished with money, had an opportu- 


nity of purchasing on good terms, lands on the Missouri and 
other partly cultivated traets. 


The following were the prices of American stocks, at 
London, Oct. 2: 

New York 5 per cent. 1845, 105; do. 6 per cent. 1845, ll4da 
115. Dividends from Ist July; Pennsylvania 5 per cent. 1850, 
100; do. do. 1858, 1022; do. do. 1860, 103} a 4; do. do. 1862, 104. 
Dividend from Ist Aug. Ohio 6 per eent. 1850, 113 a 114; Lovi- 
siana Barings, 1844, °47, °50, 752, 102; Louisiana Wilsons, 1834, 
39, 744, 749, 98 a 100; Mississippi 6 per cent. 1841, 746, 751, 56; 
ar new, 1861, °66, °71, 108; U. S. bank shares £23 5s. a £23 
10s. 

The variation in priee is very considerable. Stocks 
of the longest dates, have been generally preferred in 
London; and were so ia the United States. until the date 
of the proceedings had against the bank. But we see 
that the New York 5’s payable in 1845, are worth 5 per 
cent. more than those of the same rate of interest of 
Pennsylvania, though running to 1850. Again, the Ohio 
6’s, payable in 1850, are at 115@114—but the Louisia- 
na’s from 98@),102—the Mississippi’s 108. The bank 
shares at £23 7s. 6d. as the average, at 480 cents to the 
£ sterling, were $112, or 3 dollars a share higher than 
in New York on the 7th inst. Stocks, however, like 
every thing else, are, more or less, matters of faney or 
JSashion. 

Speaking of money matters—it may here be added, 
that the house of which Mr. Raikes, governor of the 
bank of England, was the head, had failed—but its re- 
sponsibilities to the bank was not comparatively large, 
and the excitement that it caused had only a brief dura- 
tion. The **Times” says that the specie and bullion in 
the bank of England is £2,880,000 less than it was on 
the ist Jannary last. Consols, for money, 99 1-8 3-4. 
Spanish and Portuguese bonds had experienced a consi- 
derable rise in price. 

Three first rate commission houses had failed in Paris 
—and a considerable panic in the money-market follow- 
ed. It is said that their debts would not exceed 3,000,000 


tranes—less than 600,000 dollars—but the assets were of 
small value. 


The New York Journal of Commerce says— 


The Neapolitans have paid the first instalment towards the 
claims of American citizens in accordance with the late treaty. 


The money is to be remitted in gold— $100,000 of it in the next 
packet from Havre. 


It has been oftentimes quaintly remarked, that the re- 
volutionary gecmsy of the United States were the 
longest lived body of men that ever existed in modern 
times! The frauds lately developed shew the foree of 
this observation. In consequenee of Mr. Preston’s mo- 
tion in the senate, to publish the names and residence of 
all persons on the pension lists, it is believed that a yet 
much larger amount of fraud will be exposed—and the 
rolls be purged of very many false names. 


-_-— 





It is ascertained that the present population of Michi- 
gan is more than 60,000, though the returns of the terr- 
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torial census are not yet all in. An application for ad- 
mittance into the union may be expected at the next ses- 
sion of congress. The population of Detroit is 5,000, 

In the ship Pocahontas, which arrived at Philadelphia 
on Wednesday from Liverpool, came passengers the 
right rev. Dr. England, R. C. bishop of Charleston, a 
Catholic clergyman, pastor of the Ursuline, three Ursu- 
line nuns, and five Sisters of Mercy. 

A new locomotive engine, built by Mr. Charles Reed- 
er, of this city, for the Baltimore and Ohio rail road, 
whilst on its ¢rial on ‘Tuesday last, in conveying a heavy 
train of cars, exploded—by which the engineer was kill- 
ed and the fireman badly wounded. 


Joseph Richmond, late deputy postmaster at Middle- 
town, Frederick county, Maryland, was arraigned last 
week for robbing the mail, and plead guilty to all the 
counts made against him. It was ascertained that he had 
opened and plundered letters of 1,100 dollars. He was 
sentenced to the penitentiary for ten years. 

A great deal of sympathy was shewn, at many places, 
for Mr. Perry, who was killed at the inspectors’ elec- 
tion in Philadelphia—defore the general election took 
place; but the name of another man who came to his 
death by a blow inflicted by a well known person, is al- 
most forgotten already.* So great is the difference be- 
tween meum and tuum. 

A man has been arrested in Laneaster county, and 
brought to Philadelphia, and there examined ont com- 
mitted, under very strong circumstances, as being the 
murderer of Perry. If the facts suggested shall be sus- 
tained against the person arrested, it will be seen that, 
if Perry was a ‘‘martyr,”’ he was readered so by one of 
the party which so loudly ‘‘sympathised” in his death, 

In our last paper, by way of record, we noticed the 
zrial journey of Mr. Mills, from Lancaster, Pa. to Elk- 
ton, Md. and Mr. Elliott’s ascent at Charleston; and Mr. 
Parker, (another of the Baltimore corps), made a second 
aseent at Washington on Saturday last, and, in 14. 10m. 
landed in St. Marv’s county, Md. a distance of 60 or 70 
miles. This rapid rate of travelling does not appear un- 
common, from the following statement— 

The highest velocity yet attained by any wronaut, is, we be- 
lieve, that of M. Garnerin, at London, in 1802, and at Paris, in 
1807. In the latter case, the circumstances were singular, and 
the peril of the voyager great. He ascended at night, and, 
going up with unusual rapidity, soon found himself at an im- 
mense distance above the clouds. When he attempted to ar- 
rest his upward progress, he found that the apparatus for dis- 
charging the gas, was, from some accident, unmanagable. The 
rarification in the air caused the gas in the balloon to expand, 
so that there was danger of its bursting. To relieve this pres- 
sure, he cuta hole ia the sitk to allow it to escape, but the con- 
sequence was, that the bailoon began to descend with fearful 
velocity. To counteract this, he threw out ballast, and rose 
again. ‘This alternated for some time, during which he en- 
countered a thunder storm in the clouds, and after rising and 
sinking for eight hours, he was dashed against the mountains. 
He landed at Mount Tonnerre, 300 miles from Paris. ‘Taking 
into the estimate the direction in which he went, and the 
risings and sinkings of the balloon, the velocity is considered to 
have been about 80 miles and hour. The velocity of M. Gar 
nerin’s balloon, in 1802, when he ascended in London and 
landed at Colchester, was 6,492 feet the minute, or about 7 


miles an hour, a rate that would carry it round the world ina 
fortnight. 


— 


The following is the reply of the president of the 
United States to a committee of the citizens of New Or- 
leans, complaining of the substitution of a tri-weekly for 
a daily maid, between that city and Mobile: 

Washington city, Oct. 7, 1834. 

Sir: On the receipt of the memorial of the citizens of New 
Orleans, respecting the reduction of the daily to a tri-weekly 
mail, between Mobile and that city, it was referred to the post- 


master general, whose report on the subject [ have now the 
pleasure to enclose. 





*John Nell, of Germantown, who received a blow on the 14th 
{October], the day of the general election, died on the evening 
ef the 19th instant. A coroner’s jury was summoned, who, after 
a patient investigation, returned a verdict “that the said Joln 
Nell came to his death by a wound inflicted on his left froutal 
bene, with a cane, by John Zane.” Phil, Gaz. 




















You will perceive that the postmaster general cannot be 
justly blamed for this reduction. His plan of retrenchment 
would have brought the expenditures of the department within 
its revenues, in the course of a short period, without totching 
the arrangements then existing for the transportation of the 
mail, if congress had granted the moderate loan applied for at 
the last session. ‘This application having been refused by the 
majority of the senate, the department was, of course, obliged 
to take the steps which were in its power, from its own resour- 
ces to meet the demands against it. 


In the discharge of this duty there has been a necesrary re- 
duction in the accommodations to the city of New Orleans; it 
would seem that no blame therefore can be properly ascribed 
to him, bat to the majority of the senate, among whom is found 
the senators of your state, who withheld the appropriation 
which would have prevented the reduction. I am, very re- 


spectfully, your obedient servant, ANDREW JACKSON, 
Samuel J. Peters, esq. 


One man lost an arm, and another was very much in- 
jured at Philadelphia, in firing a salute in honor of the 
Jackson victory at New York. 

The white fish have appeared in the river at Detroit, 
and a very large supply of this great luxury is anticipat- 
ron from certain signs given by the pioneer schools of 
them. 


Sir Benjamin Hallowell Carew, a native of Boston, 
and an admiral in the British navy, recently died in Eng- 
land aged, 74 years. Like admiral sir Isaac Coffin, a na- 
tive ot Nantucket, sir Benjamin entered the British 


navy as a midshipman previous to the revolution. He 
was a much valued officer. 


The ‘‘apprentice law” does not appear to work well 
in Jamaica. ‘Though the blacks are required to give 
only 404 hours a week to their employers, (who are bound 
to feed and provide for them), a constant resort to force 
seems necessary to extort so much labor of them! On 
some estates, however, the new regulation goes on more 
smoothly, and the apprentices are cheerful and happy. 
In general, the planters complain that they are now the 
‘*oppressed party;” and it has become manifest that there 
will be a great reduction of the aggregate produets of the 
island. Indeed, the agriculture of the British West 
India islands has flourished chiefly in the hot-bed protee- 
tion of the mother country, by discriminating duties and 
prohibitory laws; and it has been computed that the peo- 
ple of Great Britain and Ireland paid nearly or about ten 
millions of dollars more (annually ) for British West India 
sugar, &e. than would have been paid by them—if the 
“free trade” doctrine, which Englishmen manufacture 
for the use of other persons and nations, had been ap- 
plied to themselves and their own. 

The blacks at Trinidad and other places had behaved 
very badly. The troops, in many instances, had been 
called upon to put them down. Some few had been ex- 
ecuted, and many flogged severely. 

The French have established a complete steam dock 
yard on the Loire, on the island of Isidret; five steam 
vessels have already been launched, and six of 160 horse 
power are now constructing. At the end of this year, 
their steam navy will eonsist of 24 vessels, with the pow- 
er of 3,172 horses. 

The civil war in Spain has become a dutchery. It is 
ferociously exterminating. The fractious priests were 
at the beginning of the massacre of a subdued party— 
and the retalliatory spirit is equally indiscriminating as 
to age, sex or condition. 

The young queen of Portugal is speedily to marry the 
son of Eugene Beauharnois—who was the son of Napo- 
leon’s first wife, Josephine, by her first husband, and a 
great favorite. He, perhaps, had a stronger and more 
permanent influence over Bonaparte than any other man. 
‘The son is said to be much like what his father was—and 
if so, the destiny of Portugal promises to be a happy one. 

ELECTIONS. 

While the general result of an election is unascertained, there 
is some use in publishing the partial or imperfect returns, in the 
way of news; but in other cases, and in a work like thia, it is 
our business, (the resalts being stated), to wait the corrected 
or official returns, that they may be registered. For an exam 
ple—the Columbus “State Journal’ reports the majority for 
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Mr. Lucas over Mr. Findlay at a little more than 4,000—the 
Columbus “State Gazette”’ puts it down at 3,329, and the Cin 
cinnati Gazette at 3,109. Mr. L’s majority at the election of 
1832, for governor of Ohio, was 8,066. 

We have taken some pains, but without a satisfactory result, 
to collect a true stateinent of the votes given to the members of 
congress recently elected in Ohio, to shew the aggregate party 
vote of the state in another form: but all will be officially stated 
in due time, we suppose, when the record shall be made. 

[P. 8. The Ohio State Journal has a return and estimate of 
the majorities given to the members of congress, shewing an 
aggregate whig majority of 3,952. This is probably nearly cor- 
rect—but we shall wait the official returns. ] 


We have a statement of the votes recently given in nearly all 
the districts and parishes of South Carolina. Itis supposed that 
the aggregate of the *‘nullifiers”’ is about 20,000, and that of the 
*Sunion”’ party 15,000. ‘I'he latter includes the Jackson party, 
proper, and the anti-Jackson party, proper! 

It is thought that the nullifiers, now having a constitutional 
majority in the legislature, will enforce the ‘‘test oath.”?> We 
hope not! The elements of confusion are already sufficiently 
numerous. 


The following are summary views of the result of the late 
general election in the state of New York—chiefly derived from 
the **Albany Argus.’’ 

Majorities for governor—reported and ascertained. 








Marcy. Seward. 
Albany 1 Broome 250 
Cayuga 754 Cattaraugus 550 
Chenango 635 Chautauque 2,000 
Clinton 360 Cortland 150 
Columbia 287 Erie 2.791 
Delaware 1,800 Essex 650 
Dutchess 1,011 Genesee 2,730 
Greene 801 Monroe 986 
Herkimer 1,600 Niagara 512 
Jefferson 127 Livingston 1,250 
Kings 555 Ontario 1,393 
Lewis 500 Richmond 63 
Madison 475 Washington 1,550 
Montgomery 886 
New York 2,337 
Oneida 700 
Onondaga 955 
Orange 800 
Orleans 119 
Oswego 500 
Otsego 1,450 
Putnam 456 
Queens 139 
Rensselaer 20 
Rockland 812 
St. Lawrence 600 
Saratoga 300 
Schenectady 50 
Schoharie 800 
Suffolk 1,129 
Sullivan 363 
Seneca 242 
Steuben 1,700 
Tioga 1,030 
Tompkins 446 
Ulster 1,900 
Warren 540 
Westchester 800 
Wayne 179 
Yates 204 

28,462 14,875 


T'wo counties remain to be heard from, Allegany and Frank- 
lin. Allegany is reported to have given 400 democratic majo- 
rity. 

Members of congress.—[ Complete. ] 
Ist district—Abel Huntington,* of Suffolk. 
6é 


2Qd Samuel Barton, of Richmond. 
3d 66 c.C. i 
Campbell P. White,* 
John McKeon, — (NeW York. 
Ely Moore, 
4th 66 Aaron Ward,* of Westchester. 
Sth - Abraham Bockee,* of Dutchess. 
6h John W. Brown,* of Orange. 
7th 66 Nicholas Sickles, of Ulster. 
8th ss Aaron Vanderpoel,* of Columbia. 
Valentine Efner, of Schoharie. 
9th “ Hiram P. Hunt, of Rensselaer. 
10th ee Gerrit Y. Lansing,* of Albany. 
lith oe John Cramer, * of Saratoga. 
12th os David Russell, of Washington. 
13th - Dudley Farlin, of Warren. 
14th “ Ransom H. Gillett,* St. Lawrence. 
15th " Matthias J. Bovee, of Montgomery. 
16th oe Abijah Mann, jr.* of Herkimer. 
17th ss Samuel Beardsley,* of Oneida. 
Joel Turrill,* of Oswego. 
18th 66 Daniel Wardwell,* of Jefferson. 
19th ee Sherman Page,* of Otsego. 
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20th district—W illiain Seymour, of Broome. 


Qist ye William Mason, of Chenango. 
22 aa Joseph Reynolds, of Cortland, 
Stephen B. Leonard, of Tioga. 
23d 66 William Taylor,* of Onondaga. 
William K. Fuller,* of Madison, 
24th er Ulysses F, Doubleday. Cayuga. 
25th - Graham H. Chapin, Wayne. 
26th ” Francis Granger, of Ontario. 
Q7th 66 Joshua Lee, of Yates. 
28th ses Timothy Childs, of Monroe, 
29th ” George W. Lay,* of Genesee. 
30th - Philo C. Fuller,* of Livingston. 
3ist - Abner Hazletine,* of Chautauque. 
32d 66 Thomas C. Love, of Erie. 
33d 6s Gideon Hard,* of Orleans. 


[To fill vacancies in present congress. ] 
John I. Morgan, =? , 
Charles G. Ferris, ; New York. 

The votes in the city of New York were— 

Jackson. 


3d) rT 


Whig. 


For governor Marcy 19,015] For governor Seward 16,692 
lieut. gov. Tracy 19,945 lieut. gov. Stillwell 16.611 
Congress, Cambreleng —=19,01£|Congress,O. Hoffman 16,822 
C. P. White 18,983 G. Verplanck 16,%06 

John McKeon 18,870 J.G. King 16.642 

Ely Moore 18,552 D. Selden 16,598 





The other names on the opposing tickets had rather less vari- 
ation, in point of numbers, than is presented in the preceding. 

We intend to compile, at our leisure, a full statistical view 
of the result of the election—when the returns are accurately 
ascertained. In the last congress, the whigs had eight mem- 
bers—now nine. The whole number of votes taken was some- 
where about 350,000. Governor Marcy’s majority in 1832 was 
9,738—now from 13 to 14,000, 

The whigs have returned from 35 to 40 members to the as- 
sembly—last year they had only 9in that body; and of the 10 
senators now elected, 4 are whigs. 

The New York house of assembly consists of 128 members. 


The election in Delaware took place last Tuesday. The re- 
turns are not yet received by us. [tis said that the Jackson 
majority in New Castle county was 170, and the whig, in Kent 
county, 75—Sussex not being heard from: but there is no doubt 
of the re-election of Mr. Milligan, (whig), to congress, and that 
iwo-thirds of the state legislature will have the same political 
character. [P.S. Milligan’s majority is 155.] 

The general election was held in Massachusetis last Monday. 
In Boston the vote for governor stood thus: 


1834. Tn 1832, 
Davis (whig) 5,474 2.742 
Morton (Jackson) 2,121 1,233 
Bailey (anti masonic) 404 (Adams) 1,241 


The further returns shew a nett gain in favor of Mr. Davis of 
5,805 votes—and it is supposed that he has been elected by a 
handsome majority over the Jackson, anti-masoniec and work- 
ing men’s candidates. ‘Ihe latter had about 300 votes in Bos- 
ton, and afew in the adjacent towns. Mr. Davis, though he 
had a large plurality last year, had not a majority of the whole 
uumber of votes—four candidates being then run as now. 


Mr. Lawrence, the whig candidate for congress from Boston, 
has been elected by a majority of nearly 3,000 votes. Messrs. 
Adams, Lincoln, Briggs, Calhoun, Reed, Baylies and Jackson are 
re-elected. Mr. Cushing takes the place of Mr. Osgeod, the only 
Jackson member from Massachusetts, and Mr. Phillips, also 
whig, the place of Mr. Choate, who declined a poll. In the 
Middlesex district (Mr. Everett’s) there was no choice, three 
candidates being supported—two whigs, one Jackson. One dis- 
trict not heard from. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

We have London accounts to the 7th October. The follow- 
ing is the substance of their contents, in the way of news: 

Great ravages had been made by the cholera in the neighbor- 
hood of Kilcummuin, [reland. The Mayo Constitution says that 
entire families had been carried off, and the havoc had been so 
dreadful that the place was totally deserted. ‘The corn and po- 
tatoes were neglected, and as there was no person to look after 
any thing, the cattle were allowed to roam indiscriminately 
and to destroy every thing. The solitude, awe and consterna- 
tion gave the country the appearance of a place deserted or de- 
populated by the plague. 


The prince of Canino (Lucien Bonaparte) has arrived at Lon- 
don, with the intention, it would appear, of taking up bis per- 
manent residence in thatcity. A sumptuous house in Regent’s 
Park, has been purchased by him, and his whole establishment 
is said to be on a style of regal magnificence. 


It was supposed that the queen regent of Spain would have 
serious diffeulties with the cortes. They were disposed to en- 
ter pretty much at large into the work of reform—being “ultra 
liberal.”? 


The civil war still prevailed in the north, with various suc- 
cess—but the partizans of Don Carlos do not appear to have any 





*Members of the present congress. 
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prospect of success. The people are suffering much; and the 
war, as civil wars usually are, is carried on ferociously. 

The greatest honors have been rendered to the remains of Don 
Pedro. The two following papers, issued in the name of his 
daugliter, the young queen, are proper for record: 

Donna Maria to her father. 

Most high and potent prince and lord, Don Pedro d’Aleartara, 
duke of Braganza, my very weil beloved, respected and esteem- 
ed father: 

I, Donna Maria, by the grace of God queen of Portugal, the 
Algarves, and its dominions, salute your imperial majesty as 
one whom above all others I love and esteem. Wishing to give 
your imperial majesty a public proof of the ardent love, respeet 
and gratitude which L feel for the august persou of your impe- 
rial majesty, a3 well as a most cherished daugliter, as a queen 
of Portugal, who, to the distinguished valor and brilliant heroism 
in your imperial majesty, owe the restitution of my usurped 
throne—an enterprise so glorious, that in order to effect it, and 
benefit the Portuguese nation by restoring to it its institutions 
and liberties, your imperial majesty did not hesitate to expose 
your life by endangering your precious health; wishing, then, 
to discharge this double debt of gratitude to your imperial ma- 
jesty, I offer to you the decoration of grand cross of the ancient 
and very noble order of the tower and sword of valor, loyalty 
and merit, which I beg your imperial majesty to be pleased to 
accept as the offering of my filial love. 

Most high and potent prince and lord, Don Pedro d’Alcanta- 
ra, duke of Braganza, my much loved, cherished and esteemed 
father, may our Lord take the person of your imperial majesty 
into his holy keeping. 

Written in the palace of Quebuz, on the 20th September, 
1834, by your imperial majesty’s sincere, devoted and greatful 
davgiiter, THE QUEEN. 

BenTe PEREIRA DO CaRMO. 
Assumption of the crown by the queen. 

Donna Maria IL, by the grace of God, queen of Portagal and 
the Algarves, and their dominions; we make known to all our 
subjects, that the general cortes have decreed that my august 
father the duke of Braganza regent of these kingdoms has con- 
— and it is our pleasure to accept and adopt the following 
aw:— 

Single article. Her faithful majesty, the queen regent, the 
Senhora Douna Matia U1, is found and declared of age to enter 
immediately into the exercise of the powers, which by the char- 
ter belongs to her. 

We command, therefore, all the authorities to whoin the 
knowledge and execution of the law in queation belongs, that 
they fulfil, and cause itto be fulfiled, and that they take mea 
sures for all that appertains to it. The secretary of state of the 
— to cause that law to be printed, published and circu. 
ated. 

Given at the palace of Quelul, the 19th of September, 1834. 

THE QUEEN, 
With the rubie and guard, 
BENTE PEREIRA DO CRAMO. 

Don Miguel was at Rome—and said to meditate an invasion 
of Portugal by the advice of the pope, who had received him 
with the honors due to a crowned head. But added, that the 


interference of the French ambassador had changed the aspect 
of things. 


There was a great bustle at Toulon, the last of September, 
among the vessels of war, in fitting out, with all expedition, the 
squadron in that port—as if they were going into active service. 


The cholera continued to prevail in Stockholin, and up to the 
19th of October, the number of cases of cholera amounted to 
6,484, and the deaths to 2,908. It had begun, however, to as- 
sume a milder form. 

The disease had also made its appearance at Upsal, and in 
Nykoping; official accounts give 15 deaths by cholera, ont of 
every 100 inhabitants. Entire families have been swept away. 

_ The plague still raged at Constantinople, and had broken out 
in two British ships of the line stationed in the Levant. 
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GAMING—AND THE LAW! 

It is generally known that, during the session of the Kentuce- 
ky legislature of 1832-3, a severe law was enacted against the 
odious and demoralizing vice of gaming. This law is generally 
known as ‘ Wickliffe’s law,”? having been introduced into the 
legislature by Robert Wickliffe, esq. of Lexington, then a sena- 
tor from Fayette county. 

At the present term of the Fayette circuit court, judge Hickey 
Presiding, the laws against gaming were particularly adverted 
to in the charge to the grand jury, and the duty of inquiring into 
joi ~ of private as well as public gaming was strictly en- 

ined, 

In pursuing the inquiries which they deemed necessary, in 
Order to effect the object contemplated by the legislature, the 
€rand jury had various persons summoned before them in order 
to give testimony—among them Chariton Hunt, esq. mayor of 
Lexington, A. K. Woodley, esq. and G. L. Postlethwaite, one 
of the proprietors of the Phoenix hotel. These gentlemen, re- 
fusing to answer the interrogatories propounded to them, were 
fined in the sum of $30 each, and ordered to jail for contempt 
Of the court. 

N the interim between the summons of Mesers. Hunt and | 
Postlethwaite before the grand jury, and the imposition of the | 
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fine and imprisonment, the grand jury had been dismissed for a 
week. On reassembling the charge of the judge in relation to 
gambling was so modified, as to make it discretionary instead of 
obligatory on the grand jury to prosecute the inquiries enjoined 
in the original charge. Under the impression, from the altered 
tone of the judge, that witnesses would not be compelled to give 
testimony in cases of private as well as professional gambling, 
the grand jury unanimously resolved that they could not effec- 
tually pursue their inquiries regarding violations of the laws 
against unlawful gaming, and requested to be discharged. 


The judge explained—and the witnesses having been brought 
before the grand jury, and refusing to answer, were fined, &c. 
as above stated. 


The grand jury subsequently presented another communica- 
tion to the court, imputing delinquency on the part of the court 
in the discharge of its duties: the judge alleged this to be a con- 
tempt, and seven of the grand jurors refusing to purge them- 
selves on oath of an intentional censure of the court, were fined 
in the sum of $40 each, and imprisoned 24 hours for contempt. 


We have been compelled, for want of room, to give this hasty 
and imperfect summary ofa procedure which has created con- 
siderable excitement in Lexington and Fayette county. The 
Intelligencer of the 10th contains a full report of the whole 
matter. { Maysville (Ky.) Eagle. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF AMERICA. 


By an article in the National Intelligencer, we learn thata 
very interesting work is about to be published at Paris on this 
subject by an association of gentlemen, of which Mr. Warden, 
our former consul, is the principal editor; to be issued in 12 
folio numbers, making 600 pages, with splendid plates, each 
number to cost about $7 50. This work will eontain 235 de- 
sigus, of the ruins of the cities of Palenque and Miula in Mexi- 
co, as described by Dupaix and Castaneda in their visit to these 
ancient cities, by direction of Charles [V, 1805 to 1807, and 
which valuable documents remained among the drawings of the 
portfolios of the museum of Mexico, and unknown to the world, 
until the Abbe Baradere visited there in 1828, and obtained 
them from the government. These designs represent ancient 
idols of granite or porphyry, pyramids, subterranean sepulchres, 
walls of hewn stone of six feet in thickness, colossal bas reliefs 
sculptured in granite or modelled in stueco; zodiaes and hiero- 
glyphics, recalling those of Egypt and Indostan — In addition to 
these, Mr. Warden will describe with minuteness the mummies 
of Kentucky, the circumvalations and tumuli of Ohio, &c. the 
Indian implements, vases, copper axes, the sculptured rocks in 
Massachusetts and on the Mississipp'. It is brought out under 
the auspices of Louis Philippe. One of the most curious de- 
signs is the wonderful monument of Xochicaleo. No one is 
more capable for this great task than Mr. Warden. We would 
recommend his work to all our public libraries, &c. 
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COLOMBIA. 


From the New York Courier. 

Bogota, 20th August. As some of your readers may not be 
well acquainted with the changes and divisions that have taken 
place in the territories of the former republic of Colombia, pre- 
viously to giving you the most interesting news which have oc- 
curred from my last letter, | will inake the following geographi- 
cal observations, which will aid your readers to comprehend 
easily my future communications. 

The country called Colombia, in the United States, is bound- 
ed on the north by the province of Costa Rica (in the republie 
of Guatemala) and the Caribbean sea; on the east by the Atlan- 
tic and Dutch Guiana; on the south by Portuguese Guiana, the 
river Maranon and Peru; and on the west by the Pacific ocean. 
It extends from the 12 deg. of northern latitude; in its eastern 
portion nearly to the equator; and in its western nearly to the 
7 deg. of southern latitude. 


The eastern’ portion of this vast, yet thinly peopled region, 
was called by the Spaniard: Venezuela, or Carraccas; the 
northern portion New Grenada, or Cundinamarca; and the 
southwestern extremity of the latter Quito. When the Spa- 
niards quitted these countries, the three colonies united, and the 
republic of Colombia, of which Bolivar was for many years 
president, was formed. Bogota claimed and obtained the pre- 
ference as the seat of the central government, and here also 
the representatives of the republic assembled every year. A 
short time previous to the death of Bolivar, Venezuela protest- 
ed against various acts of the central government, but, above 
all, against the secret mancuvres of Bolivar to destroy the 
liberties of the Colombians, and to proclaim himself emperor or 
king. A reconciliaton was set on foot, but at last the Venezue- 
lans withdrew from the union, and declared their independ- 
ence. After the death of Bolivar, the central government be- 
came too weak both to force Venezuela to obedience and to 
prevent Quito to follow her example, which gave rise to the di- 
vision of the Colombian union into three republies—Venezuela, 
New Grenada and the Eucador, or Quito. each having preserv- 
ed the territories belonging to her under the Spanish colonial 
system. ' 

The seat of government of Venezuela is Carraccas, and the 
president, general Pacz. The principle ports are, Maracaibo 
Porto Cabello, Laguayra, Cumana, the island of Margarita and 
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Guayana, in the Atlantic. ‘he population of this republic is 
estimated at about 300,000 inhabitants. 

The seat of government of New Grenada is Bogota, and the 
president general Santander. The chief ports are Rio de Ha- 
cha, Santa Marta, Sabanilla, Carthagena, and Porto Bello, all 
of them in the Atlantic; and Panama, Cajuca, and La Bueno- 
ventura, in the Pacific. Population over one million of inha- 
bitants. 

The seat of government of Eucador is Quito, and the presi- 
deut general Flores. The only seaport possessed by this re- 
pubhe is Guayaquil, in the Pacific. Population 800,000, 

The three sister republics entered, some time ago, into a 
treaty of amity and alliance, in virtue of which they guaranteed 
one another their independence and free institutions, pledging 
themselves to join their forces to repel any attack which might 
be made against the liberties of the three nations, or any of 
their territories, either by an internal or external enemy. 

The evils under which these countries labored at the time, 
and after the death of Bolivar, cannot be described. The bloody 
and destructive war with the old Spaniards, and the subsequent 
dissensions and warfare carried on by the Bolivian chieftains 
exhausted ithe wealth of the people, annihilated both agricul- 
tural aud commercial industry, and decreased considerably the 
population. Hence toilowed a complete disorganization in 
every branch of the public administration, the despoti-m and 
depredations of the military, and the indiflerence of the people 
to the laws and the magistrates. 

Such was the critical state of these countries when generals 
Paez and Santander took charge of their respective govern- 
ments. ‘T'o the credit of these two men, it must be said that or- 
der and tranquillity has been restored to New Grenada and Vene- 
zuela, these two republics are enjoying at present the benefits 
of peace, of a constitution and laws, such as the opinions, reli- 
gion, prejudices, and progressive advancement of the peuple re- 
quired. 

The republic of Ecuador has not been so fortunate under the 
despotic and military government of general Flores. From the 
time of his election to the presidency by the Bolivian faction, 
that country has been, as is still laboring under all the evils of 
tyranny and civil war. Fortunately, Senor Rocafuerte, a na- 
tive of Guayaquil, after having devoted many vears Lo the cause 
of liberty in the Mexican republice—of which he was the repre- 
sentative in 1829, near the British court—determined on quit- 
ting Mexico, and to proceed to Guayaquil, with the laudable 
view of rescuing the Ecuador from the tyranny of gen. Flores. 

As Rocafuerte had to contend against the organized and su- 
perior forces of that general, he was at first very unsuccessful in 
his attempts. He found it impracticable to penetrate into the 
interior of the country with a handful of undiscipiined volun- 
teers, and was compelled to concentrate his small force at the 
island of Puna, at the mouth of Guayaquil river, thus affording 
a point d@appui to the partizans of liberty. According to the 
jast intelligence received from Ecuador, it would appear that a 
great alteration, for the better, has taken place in that republic, 
for whilst Rocafuerte had succeeded in assembling sufficient 
forces to attack and besiege Guayaquil, his flying guerillas an- 
moyed the troops of his adversary in the province of Quito, 
whose capital had been freed from his tyranny. On the other 
fiand, two important states of Ymbabura and Chimborazo have 
protested against the acts of Flores’s government, disowned its 
authority, and sent commissioners to New Grenada, asking the 
protection of that government. Besides this, it is confidently 
reported here that the whole country situated on the Equator 
is in arms to support Rocafuerte. Should that be the case, we 
may expect to hear by the first advices from Quito, that Flores 
has niet with the reward which his impradence deserves. 


TREASURY CIRCULAR—BANK DRAUGHTS. 

Z'o the collectors of the customs and all receivers of public money. 

Whereas, by the a¢t of congress passed 3ist July, 1789, it is 
provided “that the duties and fees to be collected by virtue of 
this act, shall be received in gold and silver coin only,”’ and bya 
usage under that act and a similar one, as to the payment for 
public lands, it was customary to receive only specie and the 
notes or bilis of banks redeemable in specie, until 1814: and af- 
tera different practice, adopted in 1815, congress, on the 30th 
April, 1816, resolved, ‘That from and after the 20th day of 
February next, no such duties, taxes, debts, or sums of money 
accruing or becoming payable to the United States,’? ought to 
*‘be collected or received oilierwise than in the legal curreney 
of the United States, or treasury notes, or notes of the bank of 
the United States, or in notes of banks which are payable and 
paid on demand, in the said legal eurrency of the United 
States.’’ And whereas, the practice under that resolution con- 
formed to its provisions, till January 2lst, 1828, when permis- 
sion by this department, under certain assurances from the 
bank of the United States, was given that draughts or checks 
of that bank and its branches, should be received for the public 
dues; though said draughts or checks were not notes of the 
bank, not being, like notes, signed by the president and cashier 
thereol; nor Originally made payable to bearer, nor, according 
to the subsequent decision of the supreme court, coming with- 
in the description of a note or bill. And whereas congress have 
never authorised the issuing of such draughts for the purpose | 
of circulation as currency, and have refused, though urgently | 


and repeatedly requested, to permit the issuing even of notes | and other erections of the kind. 


great extent to which the said draughts of small denominations 
have been put in circulation, as currency, seeming to be direct- 
ly repugnant to the spirit of the act incorporating the bank, and 
of the subsequent proceedings of congress; and doubts having 
arisen as to the legal liability of the bank, to redeem the said 
draughts in specie, under the penalty provided in the charter 
for the nou payment of “its bills, notes, or obligations;?? and 
the counterfeits of the said draughts having become very nu- 
merous, and difficult of detection, and those who sell or utter 
them, being likely to escape punishment, in consequence of 
questions which arise in prosecuting them under the said char- 
ter, it is, therefore, deemed proper, in order that the clearly- 
expressed views of congress should be enforced, and the agents 
of the department protected from risks and losses by said 
draughts, to revoke the permission granted in 1828; but, with a 
view to give due notice to the community and bank, of the con- 
templated change, not to allow the revocation to take effect 
till the period hereafter mentioned. 

Hence, in conformity to the requirements of the aforesaid 
acts and joint resolutions of congress, all collectors of the cus- 
toms, and all receivers of public money, ure hereby enjoined, 
that, after the first day of January next, they shall not receive 
in payment of duties or of public lands, any coin or paper ex- 
cept such as is described in said resolution, viz: **the legal cur- 
rency of the United Stateg, or treasury notes, or notes of the 
bank of the United States, or notes of banks which are payable 
and paid on demand in the said legal currency of the United 
States.”? LEVI WOODBURY, 

secretary of the treasury. 

Treasury department, November 5th 1834. 
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IRON BRIDGES. 

The credit of having first suggested the practicability of con- 
structing bridges of iron, has been claimed for Thomas Paine, 
who is said to have conceived the idea from contemplating the 
fabrication of a spider’s web, while residing in England. What- 
ever may be thought of this assertion, it is certain that in 1787, 
Paine presented to the academy of sciences, at Paris, the mo- 
del of a bridge which he had invented; and it is equally a faet 
that, during the greater part of the year following, he resided at 
Rotherham, in Yorkshire, where a bridge, chiefly of wrought 
iron, Was constructed, under his direction, by the Messrs. Wal- 
ker. Whatever may have been the principle of this pattern 
bridge, it was taken to London—exhibited there for a time—re- 
turned again to Rotherham, and there broken up. Pieces of the 
fabric were not tong since to be seen in the premises of the 
Walkers—some of which pieces were occasionally carried away 
as Curiosities, by persons preferring a fragment of the handi- 
work, to a relic of the osseous remains of the famous author of 
the “Rights of Man.’? It appears, however, from designs in 
the possession of Mr. White, of Devonshire Place, that Mr, 
Pritchard, an architect of Eyton Turret, in Shropshire, as early 
as the year 1773, suggested the practicability of constructing 
wide iron arclies, capable of admitting the passage of the waters 
of such a river as the Severn; and, in fact, the first practical 
exhibition of the plan, on a large scale, was the erection of the 
bridge at Colebrook Dale, chiefly in accordance with Mr. Prit- 
chard’s plans. In 1790, Rowland Burdon, conceived the idea 
of throwing an arch of cast iron over the river Wear, at Sun- 
derland, for which, two years afterwards, and after surmount- 
ing some Opposition, he obtained an act of parliament. The 
use of iron had previously been introduced in the construction 
of the arch at Colebrook Dale, and in the bridges built by Paine. 
Mr. Burden’s plan consisted in retaining, together with the me- 
tallic material, the usual form and principles of the stone areh, 
by the subdivision of the iron into blocks, answering to the key- 
stones of acommon arch. ‘The arch is the segment of a large 
circle, of which the chord, or apan, is 235 feet. This magnifi- 
eet structure, which was executed at the foundry of the 
Messrs. Walker, at Rotherham, was completed within three 
years. The architect was Mr. Thomas Wilson. This bridge 
was, atthe time of its erection, considered to be the largest arch 
in the world; and being placed at a considerable elevation above 
the river, forms a remarkable picturesque object. The whole 
expense of the undertaking was £62,000, of which sum £22,000 
were subscribed by Mr. Burdon, the original projector. About 
40 years afterwards, a atill more stupendous achievement, In 
cast-iron, was exhibited in the English metropolis. This was 
the famous Southwark bridge, of three arches, constructed over 
the Thames. The erection of this wonderful triumph of foun- 
dry ingenuity, occupied about two years; and the bridge was 
opened tothe public on the 25th of March, 1819. Its weight 
and dimensions are as follows: 

Span of the Outer arch. ...... 0.00 cccccceecseceecetdO feet 

Rise of the springing. ......cccscccsvcccccsececes 24 G0. 

Span of the two side arches............0.eee000+-210 do. 

See Sab dcdvdedeews ccocesgevescus coceuse, a 

Width of the roadway.........cccccccccccccecsss 20 G0. 

Of the foot-paths.... .ccccccccccccccseccesss each 7 dO. 

Weight of the metal in the outer arch,.........1,665 tons. 

In the two side arches ........ccceeees geeeeee 22,920 dO. 
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In 1827, Mr. Deeble,a metropolitan engineer, obtained a pP%- 
tent for an ingenious method of casting metal blocks for the 
purpose of forming piers, quays, embankments, light house, 
These blocks, which are hol- 


of the bank of the smaller deuominations, so signed; and the | low cases, so cast as to fit each other by grooves and doveiails, 
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and other contrivances, would form masses of exceeding 
strength in construction. ‘There is, however, one fatal objec- 
tion to their adoption in situations where they might be most 
useful. The sea-water, by some unexplained process, so alters 
the nature of cast iron, that its cohesion appears to be quite 
destroyed. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, from which we have con- 
densed the above, gives some further particulars upon this sub- 
ject, which are interesting, however, only to the professional 
mur. [ Nat. Int. 
© Stern 
THOMAS 8S. GRIMKE, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
From the Norfolk Beacon of 25th Oct. 

We noticed in our last, the melancholy death of Mr. Grimke, 
who was cut off by a violent disease in a land far distant from 
the scene of his affections and the home of his heart. The 
want of room prevented us from paying that tribute to his me- 
mory which our own feelings prompted us to perform, and 
which the public has a right to require on the death of a distin- 
guished citizen. The papers contain the simple notice of his 
death only, and we are thrown entirely on our own recollec- 
tions for the details of his life. 

At an early age, Mr. Grimke left his native state, South Caro- 
lina, to prosecute his elementary studies at Yale college, during 
the presidency of the celebrated Dr. Dwight. The class of 
which he was a member commenced its term in October, 1803, 
and graduated in course in 1807. While a member of the insti- 
tution, he pursued his studies with great zeal, and with re- 
markable success. In common with all who felt the influence 


-of his guardian genius, he was a devoted admirer of Dwight. It 


is notimprobable that he may have received a slight bias to- 
wards his recent Opinions on the subject of mathematics, from 
the authority of Dr. Dwight, who used frequently to cite the 
ease of a mathematician of his acquaintance, who though deep- 
ly versed in the abstract sciences, was no match for the most 
common man in ordinary conversation. Let it not be suppos- 
ed, however, that Dr. Dwight was opposed to mathematical 
studies: he had himself mastered the difficulties of the science, 
and advised the young student to follow his example. But the 
incident to which we alluded, and which, if we mistake not, is 
quoted with approbation by Mr. Grimke, in one of his writings, 
might have produced its influence on his mind. 

Alter leaving college, in 1807, he commenced the study of the 
law; and, although it was not our fortune to hear bim plead on 
any occasion, we know that he maintained the reputation of an 
able and eloquent lawyer. But his usefulness was extended 
far beyond the sphere of his profession. In every scheme of 
philanthropy he bore a leading part. His fine abilities soon 
broaght him into general notice; and on the 4th of July, 1809, 
he delivered an oration before the South Carolina Cincinnati 
State Society, which was received with great applause, and 
which was in truth an able production. In his address he as- 
sumed a prominent stand in opposition to the administration of 
that day, aud maintained those political doctrines to which he 
ever afterwards adhered. 

In the political questions that have engaged public attention 
for the last ten years, the opinions of Mr. Grimke were declared 
without reserve, and advocated with great warmth. In 1827, 
while one of the inembers of the senate, from St. Philips and 
St. Michaels, he made an elaborate report on the expediency 
of reducing the statute and common law of South Carolina into 
a single code. Great research was displayed in preparing the 
report, which is probably one of the most interesting papers on 
the subject from the American press. In 1828, he opposed, on 
the floor of the South Carolina senate, the famous protest made 
by that state against the “American System,’’ and proposed for 
the adoption of that body, a set of resolutions, drawn with great 
care and judgment as a substitute for that document. The 
speech which he delivered in their support was one of his best 
efforts; and, as he came to the discussion with deliberate pre- 
paration, ic fully equal to any production that has appeared on 
that side of the question. He continued to oppose the princi- 
ples on which a majority of the good people of South Carolina 
acted, and a few months since he delivered a speech, which 
appeared in the public prints, against the constitutionality of 
the test oath. 

But the favorite pursuits of Mr. Grimke lay in the walks of 
piety and benevolence. In 1829, he was selected to deliver an 
address at the consecration of a building designed as a reposito- 
ry for bibles and tracts, and his address was worthy of the oc- 
casion. In the same year, he delivered an address to the Rich- 
Jand school, in which he recommended the bible as the great 
book of human knowledge. In 1830, he delivered before the 
Phi Beta Kappa, of Yale college, the eloquent address noticed 
in our last paper, in which his views in establishing the bible, 
as the main book of education, are fully developed. This is 
the last production from his pen, on a literary subject, that has 
come to our knowledge. 

In his last visit to Ohio, he addressed the Erodelphian Socie- 
ty of Miami University; and made an eloquent appeal to the 
Ohio convention of teachers, on the subject of his own views 
ofelementary education. 

We have no time to sum up his character. Let it suilice to 
Say that he was a patriot, without fear and without reproach; 
an able and eloquent lawyer; a scholar, richly embued with the 
learning of the past and present age; and what is above all 
Other considerations, when the fabric of this earthly body shall 


have heen dissolved —lhe was a sincere believer in the doctrines 
Of Christianity. 
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DEATH OF RICHARD LANDER. 

[We mentioned a fortnight ago, that one of the companions 
of our unfortunate countryman at the period of his assassina- 
tion had returned home; and we have now the melancholy sa- 
tisfaction of stating the particulars of that mournful event as 
collected from au eye-witness, and a party to the contest. 

London Literary Guzette.] 

Richard Lander and his associates entered the brass river, 
and began ascending it in excellent spirits. With them were 
two or three negro musicians, who, when the labors of the day 
were over, cheered their countrymen with their instruments, at 
the sound of which they danced and sang in company, while 
the few Englishmen belonging to the party amused themselves 
with angling on the banks of the stream, in which, though not 
very expert, they were tolerably successful. In this pleasing 
manner, stemming a strong current by day, and resting from 
their toil at night, R. Lander and his litthe band, totally unap- 
prehensive of danger, and unprepared to overcome or meet it, 
proceeded slowly up the Niger. At some distance from its 
inouth, and on his way thither, they met king Jacket, a relative 
of king Boy, and one of the heartless and sullen chiefs who 
rule over a large tract of marshy country on the banks of the 
Brass river. ‘his individual was hailed by our travellers, and 
a present of tobacco and rum was offered him; he accepted it 
with a murmur of dissatisfaction, and his eyes sparkled with 
malignity as he said in his own language—‘white man will 
never reach Ebve this time.’? This sentence was immediately 
interpreted to Lander by a native of the country, a boy, who 
afterwards bled to death from a wound in the knee; but Lander 
made light of the matter, and attributed Jacket’s prophecy, for 
sO it proved, to the petulance and malice of his disposition. 
Soon, however, he discovered his error, but it was too late to 
correct it, or evade the danger which threatened him. On as- 
cending as far inland as sixty or seventy miles, the English ap- 
proached an island, and their progress in the larger canoe was 
effectually obstructed by the shallowness of the stream. 
Amongst the trees and underwood which grew on this island, 
and on both banks of the river in its vicinity, large ambuscades 
of the natives had previously been formed; and shortly after the 
principal canoe had grounded, its unfortunate crew, busily oc- 
cupied in endeavoring to heave it into deeper water, were sa- 
luted with irregular, but heavy and continued discharges of 
musketry. So great was Lander’s confidence in the sincerity 
and good will of the natives, that he could not at first believe 
that the destructive fire, by which he was literally surrounded 
was any thing more than a mode of salutation they had adopted 
in honor of his arrival! But the Kroomen who had leaped into 
the boat, and who fell wounded by his side, convinced him of 
his mistake, and plainly discovered to him the fearful nature of 
the peril into which he had fallen so unexpectedly, and the dif- 
ficulty he would experience in extricating himself from it. En- 
couraging his comrades with his voice and gestures, the travel- 
ler prepared to defend himself to the last; and a loud and simul- 
taneous shout from his little party assured him that they shared 
his feelings, and would follow his example. Meanwhile, seve- 
ral of the savages, having come out from their concealment, 
were brought down by the shots of the English; but Lander, 
whilst stooping to pick up a cartridge from the bottom of the 
canoe, was struck near the hip by a musket ball. The shock 
made him stagger, but he did not fall, and be continued eheer- 
ing on his men. Soon finding, however, his ammunition ex- 
pended, himself seriously wounded, the courage of the Kroo- 
men beginning to droop, and the firing of his assailants, instead 
of diminishing, be®tome more general than ever, he resolved to 
attempt getting into the sinaller canoe, afloat at a short dis- 
tance, as the only remaining chance of preserving a single life, 
For this purpose, abandoning their property, the survivors 
threw themselves into the stream, and with much difficulty, for 
the strength of the current was incredible, most of them suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing their object. No sooner was this ob- 
served by the men in ambush, than they started up and rushed 
out with wild and hideous yells; canoes that had been hidden 
bebind the luxuriant foliage which overhung the river, were, in 
an instant, pushed out into the middle of the current, and pur- 
sued the fugitives with surprising velocity; while numbers of 
people, with savage antics and furious gesticulations ran and 
danced along the beach, uttering loud aud startling cries. The 
Kroomen maintained, on this occasion, the good reputation 
which their countrymen have deservedly acquired; their lives 
depended on their energy and skill, and they impelled their 
slender bark through the water with unrivalled swiftness. The 
pursuit was keptup for four hours, and poor Lander, without 
ammunition or any defensive weapons whatever, was exposed 
to the straggling fire, as well as the insulting mockery of his 
pursuers. One incident which occurred in the fight deserves 
to be recorded. A white man named T , completely over- 
powered by his fears, refused to fire on the savages who were 
within a paddle’s length of him, but stood up in the canoe with 
a loaded musket in his hand, beseeching them, by his gestures, 
to take him prisoner rather than deprive him of his life. While 
in the act of making this dastardly appeal, a musket ball from 








the enemy entered his mouth, and killed him on the spot. The 
others behaved with the greatest coolness and intrepidity. The 


fugitives gained on their pursners,and when they found the 
chase discontinued altogether, Lander stood up, for the last 
time, in the canoe, and being seconded by his remaining asso- 
ciates, he waved his hat and gave a last cheer in sight of his ad- 
versaries. He then became sick and faint from loss of blood, 
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and sank back exhausted in the arins of those who were nearest 
him. Rallying shortly afterwards, the nature of his wound was 
communicated to hin by Mr. Moore, a young surgeon from 
England, who had accompanied bim up the river, and whose 
conduct throughout this disastrous affray was most admirable; 
the ball could not be extracted, and Lander felt convinced his 
career would soon be termimated. When the state of excite- 
ment to which his feelings had been wrought, gave place to the 
languor which generally succeeds powerful excitement of any 
kind, the invalid’s wounds pained him exceedingly, and for se 

veral hours afterwards he endured with calmness the most in- 
tense suffering. From that time be could netiher sit up, nor 
turn On bis Couch, nor hold a pen; but while he was proceeding 
down the river in a manner so melancholy, and so very differ- 
ent from the mode tn which he was ascending it only the day 
before, he could not help indulging in mournful reflections; and 
he talked much of his wife and children, his friends, his distant 
home and his blighted expectations. It was a period of dark- 
ness, and distress, and sorrow to him; but his natural cheerful- 
ness secon regained its ascendancy over his mind, and freely for- 
giving all his enemies, he resigned himself into the hands of his 
Maker, and derived considerable benefit from the consolations 
of religion. ‘The traveller’s arrival at Fernando Po, and the ac- 
am of his death, have already been made known to the pub- 
ic. 

Various conjectures have been urged as to the probable cause 
of this cold blooded and heartless attack. Some persons imagine 
that the natives had been stimulated to the perpetration of the 
disgraceful deed by the Portuguese and South American slave- 
dealers, who have considerable influence in the country, and 
whose interests would unquestionably decline by the introduec- 
tion into the interior of British subjects and British manutac- 
tures. Others entertain the opinion, that the natives commit- 
ted the assault in revenge for the loss of one of their towns, 
which, it is believed, was burnt to the ground by the crew of 
the Alburka steamer, on her last voyage to Atta; whilst others 





hazard the conjecture, that the Brass people, perceiving that | 


their lucrative carrying-trade between the coast and the inland 
countries would be annihilated if they suffered the English to 
trade with the natives of the interior in their own vessels, form- 
ed a coalition with the people of Bonny, whose interests would 
likewise be affected by the new order of things; and that these 
men, aided by the savages inhabiting the country in the vicinity 
of the spot where the ruthless and cowardly assault was made, 
met together, and resolved on the destruction of the unoffend- 
ing Englishman. 

From what cause soever it originated, this much is certain, 
that the attack had been premeditated, that the arrangement of 
the assassius had been made in a methodical and skilful man- 
ner, and that Brass and Bonny canoes were cngaged in the as- 
sault. Those who have had the best means of knowing the 
character and disposition of the Brass people and their neigh 
bors of Bonny, whose treacherous maneuvering can only be 
equalled by their insatiable rapacity, consider the last as by far 
the most probable hypothesis, and believe that king Boy, not- 
withstanding his affectation of sympathy for the sufferers, and 
his apparent distress on beholding his friend and benefactor 
mortally wounded, was nevertheless, at the bottom of the plot, 
and had exerted his influence to bring that plot to maturity, in 
conjunction with the malignant wretch who foretold the fatal 
catastrophe. Boy, having with alacrity joined the party on all 
former occasions when they ascended the river, and having ob- 
stinately refused to accompany them on this, strengthens the 
supposition that he was well aware of the formidable danger 
which awaited them, but in which, it is plain, he had no ambi- 
tion to participate. 


1 BB Been 


THE FULTON FUND! 
From the National Intelligencer. 

GENTLEMEN: The notice in your paper of this morn- 
ing, (November 1), of the cruel fate of R. Fulton, induces 
me to believe that you will have no objection to publish 
the annexed. 

Who is the writer of the first note in the article in the 
second page’? He has my candid approbation. Improve- 
ments in machinery, beyond a certain extent, are, in a 
thickly settled country, a blight and blast of human hap- 

iness. ‘The market for human labor is overstocked even 
in this country, owing to “‘the experiment”—and, a for- 
tiori, in Europe. The boasted improvements are daily 
diminishing it. Yours, very respectfully, 
MATHEW CAREY. 
Philadelphia, November 1. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

It is known to most of our citizens that about four 
ears since, an effort was made to raise a sum of money 
or the Fulton family, by collections on board steamboats, 

those imperishable monuments of the glory of the found- 
er of the family. 


titude for the inestimable benefits he had conferred 
on the world, would induce a general disposition on the 


It was fondly believed that a sense of 
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part of those participating in these benefits, to make libe- 
ral contributions for the comfort of his fumily, unhappily 
bereft of their great friend and protector, by a premature 
death; and bereft also, by a cruel legal decision, of the 
advantages which in most other cases the law secures to 
the inventors of objects of publie utility. Never was 
there a man, to whom more justly could be applied Vir- 
gil’s celebrated ‘* Sic vos, non vobis mellificalis, apes.” 

A public meeting, of which the subscriber had the ho- 
nor to be chairman, was held in this city, on the 3d of 
September, 1830, for the purpose of taking the subject 
into consideration. Washington Jackson, esq. WaS ap- 
pointed treasurer. 

Resolutions were passed to provide boxes for the re- 
ception of contributions, and a large committee was ap- 
pointed to make the necessary arrangements; of which 
committee Nicholas Biddle, esq. was appoiuted chair- 
man. 

Boxes were accordingly prepared, and placed in steam- 
boats here and elsewhere. But it is painful to state that 
the effort was an almost total failure. The contributions 
here were about eight dollars, 

The affair was apparently consigned to oblivion, when, 
on the 15th of last July, the subscriber received a ten 
dollar Mississippi note, the amount collected at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. He then applied to Mr. Jackson, to 
ascertain the amount in his hands; and found that besides 
the trifle stated above, he had a small balance, as trea- 
surer of some other association, which he was disposed to 
add to that trifle, making, altogether, fifteen dollars. A 
question arose, what was to be done with the twenty-five 
dollars. It was too contemptible a sum to be handed to 
the family—and the first idea that occurred, was, to pro- 
cure a gold meda!, with suitable inscriptions. 

But the subseriber, recollecting that a subseription had 
been open in Virginia, by Joseph C. Cabell, esq. to 
whom belongs the honor of having originated the merito- 
rious plan, he applied to him, and found that eighty dol- 
lars and seventy-seven ceuts had been collected in and 
near Richmond. This sum was remitted by James Ro- 
bertson, esq. cashier of the branch bank, in which it had 
been deposited, making an aggregate of 105 dollars and 
77 cents. 

Persuaded that this was too paltry a sum to be present- 
ed to the family—and believing that the donors would be 
better satisfied to have a lasting memorial prepared to 
the memory of this shamefully-ill-requited benefactor of 
his species, the subseriber ventured to bespeak dies for 
striking medals for the purpose. The inscription was 

SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
ROBERT FULTON 
ONE OF THE MOST 
ILLUSTRIOUS BENEFACTORS OF MANKIND. 

On the reverse was the figure of a steamboat under way. 

Unfortunately, from some defect in the steel, of which 
the dies were composed, they gave way, after striking 
twelve medals on hard metal—but still sufficed for strik- 
ing forty on white metal. 

Of the first twelve, which are double gilt, five have 
been presented to Mrs. Blight, daughter of Mr. Fulton, 
one to the Atheneum, one to the City Library, one to 
Mr. Cabell, one to Nicholas Biddle, esq. one to Mr. Ro- 
bertson, one to Mr. W. Jackson, and one the subscriber 
has ventured to retain. 

Of the forty in white metal, six have been presented to 
Mrs. Blight, and the remainder shall be distributed to 
public institutions. 

The following isa statement of the receipts and ex- 


penditures: 
M. Carey, to Fulton fund, Dr. 
To cash received from Louisville.........ceeeeee eee s G10 00 


Do. do. from Washington Jackson....... weove 15 00 
Do. do. from Richmond.........sssesececsece 80 7 
$105 77 

Supra, Cr. 
By cash paid Mr. Bird for dies...... Tn eeane nek CAmnee eee ae 
Do. paid Mr. Pinchin for 12 gilt medals............. 30 00 





Do. do. for forty in white metal........ 20 00 
Printing and other small expenses.....ccecceeeceeeeeees 277 
$105 77 


The subscriber hopes that the course he has pursued 
in this affair, will not only not subject him to censure, 
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but meet the approbation of the enlightened part of the 
community. ; 

It is respectfully submitted to the wealthy part of our 
citizens, that it would be a meritorious act, to open a 
subscription for a monument to the memory of FuLron, 
on a scale somewhat proportioned to his great public ser- 
vices. 

P. S.—It is probable, collections have been made in 
other places. Should that be the case, it is recommend- 
ed that the money be immediately remitted to Nicholas 
Biddle, esq. MATHEW CAREY. 

Philadelphia, October 27, 1834. 

OB Bees e— 
TO KEEP FLOUR SWEET. 

Some of our readers may recollect that, a good while 
ago, we visited Mr. Tyson’s mill, and inspected his ap- 
paratus for discharging the moisture from the flour just 
after it had passed through the mill-stones, expressing 
an humble opinion, from what we personally observed, 
that it would accomplish its purpose, if the presence of 
moisture was the cause of making flour turn sour—as was 
generally supposed to be the fact. 

The merits of this discovery now seem clearly estab- 
lished. Flour is no 'onger a perishable commodity! It 
is said, however, by some, that the process has a tenden- 
cy to take from the bread made out of dryed flour some 

portion of its lightness and sweetness. We do not be- 
ade that this is the fact—we have good reasons for hold- 
ing a different opinion. But as the subject is one of very 
great importance, we shall have a full and fair trial made 
for ourselves. 

The Baltimore *‘Gazette” of last week had the follow- 
ing article, which we copy with pleasure: 

We have experienced much gratification, through the 
politeness of our enterprising tellow citizen, Vathan 
Tyson, esq. in a visit which we have made to Laurel 
Mills, of which that gentleman is the proprietor, with 
the view of examining an improvement which he has 
adopted in the mode of kiln drying wheat flour. We 
have derived so much pleasure from the investigation of 
this important subject, that we have determined to direct 
the attention of our readers to it, and we offer no apolo- 


gy for the length of our remarks, believing that our mer- | 


cantile friends, to whom the subject cannot fail to be in- 
teresting, will be gratified with an account of it, how- 
ever imperfect it may be. 

The apparatus consists of an arched brick chamber, 
containing two furnaces for burning anthracite, and two 
capacious cylinders otf tin placed diagonally, through 
which the flour, when manufactured, passes at a tempera- 
ture of about 220 deg. The flour, thus losing a large 
portion of its moisture, is then conveyed into the pack- 
ing room, and, when cooled, packed for transportation. 

Notwithstanding the simplicity of this fixture, and the 
obvious improvement it makes in the keeping proper- 
ties of the flour, it is somewhat singular, when every one 
who has reflected upon this subject has admitted the ne- 
cessity of some such contrivance, that it should not have 
been put in operation earlier. The present mode is the 
result of a series of experiments, made by Mr. Tyson, 
and we are happy to say, has so fully answered his ex- 
pectations as to induce him to obtain a patent for its con- 
struction. 

To the western country this improvement is of incal- 
culable value, and will render it the granary of North 
America. With one of these simple fixtures, which 
can be attached at small expense to any flour mill in the 
country, the millers of western Pennsylvania and Ohio 
will be able to count with certainty upon their flour ar- 
riving at New Orleans as sweet as when first made, and 
to insure its safety for an indefinite period of time in any 
climate. 

_As we examined the noiseless movement of this effi- 
cient machine, and the cloud of vapor passing from it, 
we were forcibly impressed with a sense of its import- 
ance to the whole country; that, in usefulness, it will 
compare with the cotton gin of Whitney, or the spinning 
jenny of Arkwright, and that it will give a stability to 
the business on the western waters which they could 
never have otherwise attained. 

It has been ascertained by experiment, that flour 
manufactured in this manner has remained in Gibraltar 





of Liberia has produced no impression upon it, proving 
sweet after remaining in store for upwards of 12 months, 
and that the same results have been ascertained in the 
West India Islands. Several cargoes have been shipped 
round Cape Horn, some parts of which have returned, 
and have been found in as good order as when first manu- 
factured, and wherever the experiment has been tried, it 
has proved entirely successful, and the flour produced 
$l 50 more than the flour of any other brand. 

We invite the. attention of the public to this subject, 
and those immediately interested in the manufacture of 
flour will derive much interest from an inspection of the 
mode of its preparation. 

We cannot give a stronger evidence of the utility of 
this apparatus, and the rich harvest which the proprietor 
will realise from his discovery, than the opinion of one 
of vur most respected and extensive merchants, whose 
judgment upon this subject will have great influence, not 
only here, but abroad, and with whose certificate we close 
our remarks, 

‘I do hereby certify, that I purchased from time to 
time a considerable quantity of dried flour, which I ship- 
ped to the West Indies and South America—say Brazils, 
and round Cape Horn, ‘That in every instance this flour 
kept perfectly sweet, and that | believe it would keep 
sweet for years in almost avy climate, 

[Signed, } WM. PATTERSON, 

Baltimore, February 15th, 1834, 

et OO Bere 
COMPARATIVE HEALTH 
OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
[From Knickerbocker’s Magazine for October.) 

A late number of the Paris Revue Eneyclopedique, a 
work of established reputation, furnishes a series of obi- 
tuary tables, giving returns from most of the different 
nations of Europe, in relation to their respective mortali- 
ty and longevity, which contain much food for reflection 
and calculation. ‘The periods comprised in the returns, 
are generally several years, coming down as late as 1828. 
The whole mean number of deaths, and the whole popu- 
lation of the respective countries, are detailed; and hence 
is derived the proportion, of course, in each case, where- 
by a comparison is at once instituted between all the va- 
rious sections in the question. ‘The result is as follows: 
In Sweden and Norway, one death to siaty-seven inhabi- 
tants per annum; Denmark, one to forty-five; European 
Russia, one to forty-four; Low countries, thirty-eight; 
Britain, fifty-five; Germany proper, forty-five; Austria, 
forty; Prussia, thirty-nine; France, thirty-nine; Swit- 
zerland, forty; Portugal and Spain, forty; Italy, Greece 
and ‘Turkey, thirty each. 

From this estimate, it would seem that Great Britain 
is, on the whole, the healthiest country in Europe, and 
perhaps in the world, of equal extent and population. 
This estimate is founded on the returns of only three 
years, indeed, and cannot therefore be deemed conelu- 
sive, even granting it to be correct; but there are some 
considerations which certainly should at least take away 
from the surprise with which this result may at first be 
regarded. (oi is the insu/ar situation of the British 
isles—a circumstance uniformly allowed to be essentially 
favorable in the aggregate to both health and long life— 
and the force of which may more closely be perceived in 
the case of smaller groups in all the tolerably healthy la- 
titudes of the globe. Take, for instance, the Bermuda 
isles, where, we are informed by the accurate Dr. Her- 
berden, (in the London Philosophical Transactions), that 
the expectation of life, as it is called, is no less than thir- 
ty-nine years. The salubrity indicated by this fact will 
be the more apparent when we consider that in London 
the expectation of life, or, in other words, the calculated 
average length of life, is less than one-half the same 
amount; and we noticed, not long since, in a Boston pa- 
per, (the Mercantile Journal, we think), a minute esti- 
mate, founded on the returns of mortality in that city for 
the year last past, which gave a result of the same kind 
something short of twenty-four years—and yet Boston is, 
perhaps, the healthiest considerable city in the United 
States. 

Again, we remember to have seen it stated in Sinclair’s 
Code of Health and Longevity, a work of high reputa- 
tion, that, in Barbadoes, in 1780, there was a dreadful 





two years perfectly sweet, that the unfavorable climate 








hurricane which killed fifteen people; and among these 
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fifteen, no less than four were of the age of one hundred 
years or more, and one of the great age of one hundred 
und fifteen. This island, the most easterly of the British 
West Indies, is twenty-one miles long by fourteen broad, 
and contained in 1823, according to Humbolt, a popula- 
tion of 100,000. We incline to the opinion that the date 
above eited is a misprint for 1790, but the facts are doubt- 
less in the main well authenticated: the great hurricane 
of 1821, is supposed to have destroyed as many as three 
thousand lives—chiefly of slaves—on the same island. 
The secret of the salubrity of the spot is to be found in 
the constant trade winds, which keep up a complete ven- 
tilation over the island, and that of the purest maritime 
air. 

So it is of the Western Isles of Scotland: in Martin’s 
account of which it is stated, that a man was then living 
in Jura who had kept Christmas eve one hundred and 
eighty times in his own house—a statement which would 
be almost incredible, though not altogether without a 
precedent or parallel in even modern times, but for the 
authority on which it is furnished, and particularly for 
the other facts of the same description by which the do- 
mestic history of these islands is distinguished. 

It is confirmed, moreover, by the next authority which 
occurs to us in regard to the salubrity of islands. Bu- 
chanan, in his history of the Shetland Isles, states, on the 
authority of the common belief of the old inhabitants 
with whom he was acquainted, that a man by the name 
of Fairville, had attained among them the age of 180, and 
that a son of his lived to be still older. It was recorded 
of the father, by the way, that he never drank any quan- 
tity, whatever, of either malt or distilled liquors, or wine, 
in the whole course of his life. How it was in respect 
to the son’s habits, we are not informed; but they were 
_— formed after the paternal example. An inha- 

itant of these islands, named Lawrence, who was mar- 
vied in Buchanan’s own time, at the age of about 108, 
lived to be 140. Numerous other instances might be ad- 
duced to confirm the great advantages of an insular loca- 
tion. Ireland itself, notwithstanding the difficulties which 
the population labor under, is a notoriously healthy coun- 
try. Lord Bacon mentioned, in his day, so well under- 
stood was this fact, that there was not believed to bea 
village in the whole island, where there was not one 
man, at least, even eighty years of age—an assertion 
which would hardly be advanced, in regard to any other 
country, by a writer so careful of his words. ‘The Eng- 
lish territory, too, is remarkably well situated for salu- 
brity, and siden the condition of the manufacturing 
population is a drawback on the aggregate longevity,” it 
is by no means sufficient to counterbalance the general 
benefit of the situation of the country, the intelligence of 
the people, the influence of all sorts of benevolent insti- 
tutions, the most efficient and extensive in the world, the 
benefit of free institutions—and especially, in the case of 
Scotland, the effects of general education, and remarka- 


ble hardihood, simplicity and temperance, in the modes 
of common living. 


Even in the case of large cities in Great Britain—the 
feast healthy districts of all countries—and in the case, 
particularly, of London, itself, there has been an amaz- 
ing improvement in the health and longevity of the po- 
pulation within the two last centuries. According to 
some authorities, this gain has been more than one hun- 
dred per cent. It is stated in the article from the Revue 
Encyclopedique, cited above, that whereas, in 1690, the 
deaths in London were one to twenty-four of the whole 
population, they were reduced in 1828 to one in fifty-five; 
being a proportion uniform with that of the country at 
large. This estimate may be exaggerated, or founded 
on insufficient data, but it is very clear that a vast im- 
provement has taken place. 

An advance of the same nature, indeed, has been made 
during the same period, in the civilized world generally; 
and this is one of the most satisfactory indications which 





*The manufacturing districts are not the most productive of 
paupers or of criminals—and the people, en masse, are more tn- 
telligent. May not these facts tend to lessen the force of the 
remark, that this “population is a drawback on the aggregate 
longevity?”? ‘That the aggregate has been increased in the bet- 
ter means provided for the subsistence of the most numerous 
class, and the spread of knowledge among them—we think will 
aol be questioned. [Ep. Ree. 
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can be furnished, of the benefits derivable to all classes 
of community from the general inerease of knuwledge, 
and especially the improvement and extension of the arts, 
in modern times. In Paris itself, the advance of longe- 
vity is rated, from 1650 to 1831, in the proportion of 
twenty-five to thirty-two; in Berlin, from 1755 to 1897, 
twenty-eight to thirty-four; in Geneva, from 1760 to 182), 
eighteen to forty-three; in Rome, from 1862 to 1828, 
twenty-one to thirty-four; in Amsterdam, from 1761 to 
1828, twenty-five to twenty-eight; in Petersburg, from 
1768 to 1828, twenty-eight to forty-eight—making the 
latter, notwithstanding the marshiness of the soil it was 
built upon, one of the first, if not the first, cities in the 
civilized world, of so great extent, in respect to salubri- 
ty. 

y Next to Great Britain, according to the Parisian esti- 
mate, stand Sweden and Norway, countries which have 
always been remarkable for longevity. ‘This they owe 
to the latitude, their maritime ventilation, the hilly as- 
pect of the country, and sufficient dryness of the soil; 
and still more perhaps, to the necessity which circum. 
stances impose upon the great mass of the population— 
there being few cities, (and the fewer, the better)—of 
hard labor, and a temperate and simple life. The same 
is true, in a considerable degree, of the other northern 
countries of Europe; and accordingly we find it to be the 
result of the tables above specified, that northern Europe, 
in the aggregate, exhibits a superiority of health as com- 
pared with southern Europe, in the ratio of forty-four to 
thirty-six—making the average proportion of Senta, to 
the population over the whole continent, just about one 
to forty. Italy, ‘Turkey and Greece, help very much to 
reduce the longevity of southern Europe; and the causes 
are the same in all those countries—being, in a degree, 
independently of the climate and location, the gross ig- 
norance, laziness and shiftlessness of the mass of the peo- 
ple, connected with the neglect and oppression of the go- 
vernments to which they are subject. 

It may be a matter of surprise to some, at first sight, 
that Switzerland, of the healthiness of which we are apt 
to entertain rather sanguine notions, should be so little 
distinguished for its longevity, as only to come up to the 
average standard of the entire continent. The truth is, 
that, in addition to the want of the great advantages of 
marine proximities and privileges, a considerable part 
of the inhabited territory, and of the territory in the vi- 
cinage of that inhabited, is as much too high for health, 
as that of the Low Countries is too low—and in this par- 
ticular there is but little to choose between them, the 
Swiss having the chief advantage over their Belgian 
neighbors, probably in the hardier and simpler mode of 
their employment and diet. Great Britain is a hilly ra- 
ther than a mountainous country, and thereby escapes the 
excessive cold, and the kind of air and water, which ere- 
ate and aggravate, in the case of Switzerland and other 
like countries, diseases peculiar to themselves, such as 
the goitre, ete. New England is, in this particular, quite 
as fortunate as old; and no portions of the civilized 
world, perhaps, of the same extent, are equally healthy 
—unless it may be the small districts of Wales and Nor- 
way—with New Hampshire and Vermont. The pro- 
portion of deaths to the population in the former, has 
been rated, for a series of years, at one to eighty-three; 
and throughout New England, we doubt much if it 1s 
larger than one to sixty. 

In regard to the comparative health of the European 
countries, we have expressed a doubt whether Great 
Britain deserves the rank given it above. We incline to 
believe, also, that Russia is a little underrated, and that 
that country should stand, perhaps, with Norway and 
Sweden, at the head of the list, though Scotland and 
Wales, separately, might stand as high. Wales has been 
commonly accounted the healthiest region of Europe, 
excepting the islands—the proportion of deaths there 
being rated at one to sixty. In other estimates, we have 
seen England alone allowed the ratio of one to forty- 
nine; and Rassia, one to fifty-nine. This looks like 4 
reasonable calculation; but our conclusions, in regard to 
this subject, founded on the perhaps inaccurate and !n- 
complete returns of a few years, can be relied on only 
as aids to a result of general plausibility, and not of ma- 
thematical or even of philosophical correctness. In the 
case of cities, our information should be more accurate, 
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and so it should be in a country like our own, where a 

census is regularly taken, and where tables of mortality 

and longevity are pretty generally made a matter of either 
udlic record or scientific reminiscence. 

The writer of an article on longevity in the Encyclo- 

ia Americana, rates the proportion of deaths in Swe- 
den, one to forty-eight; in Russia, one to forty-one; Aus- 
tria one to forty-eight—which agree nearly with the Pa- 
risian estimate, ‘This writer gives also the proportion 
of several considerable cities, as follows, from which it 
would appear that Philadelphia stands very high. Boston 
has advanced somewhat from the ratio here set down, we 
believe, within ten years past. London probably comes 
much nearer to forty than to fifty-five, according to the 
French table, which in this case must be wrong: 

In Philadelphia, the deaths were one to forty-five, six- 
ty-eight; Glasgow, one to forty-four; Manchester, (which 
las improved very much), forty-four; Geneva, forty- 
three; Boston, forty-one, twenty-six; London, forty; M. 
York, thirty-seven, eighty-three; St. Petersburgh, (found- 
ed, probably, on old returns), thirty seven; Charleston, 
thirty-six, fifty; Baltimore, thirty-five, forty-four; Leg- 
horn, thirty-five; Berlin, thirty-four; Paris and Lyons, 
thirty-two; Nice and Palermo, thirty-one; Madrid, twen- 
ty-nine; Naples, twenty-eight; Brussels, twenty-six; 
Rome, twenty-five. . 

et Bt 
LAND SALES. 

Treasury department, 6th October, 1834. 

Sin: In reply to your letter of the 10th ult. addressed 
to the commissioner of the general land office, inquiring 
whether money of the Planters’ bank of Georgia would 
be receivable for lands at the sales at Columbus, Missis- 
sippi; I have the honor herewith to transmit to you a list 
of those banks, notes of which, not less than fifty dollars, 
will be received for payment of lands at those sales, 
agreeably to an arrangement made sometime since with 
the Planters’ bank of Mississippi. [am very respecttul- 
ly, your obedient servant, LEVI WOODBURY, 
sec. of the treasury. 
Hon. A. S. Clayton, Athens, Georgia. 

List of bank notes of which not less than $50, will be 
received as cash when deposited to credit treasurer, U. 
S. in the Planters’ bank of Mississippi, Natchez. 

Bank of the Metropolis, at Washington. 

Union bank of Maryland, Baltimore. 

Rank of America, 

Manhattan Compaay, 

ee —. . 

ommonwealth ban 

Merchants’ bank. { Boston. 

Bank of Virginia, and branches. 

[It should be added, we think, that all the bills of the 
bank of the United States are received—for such is the 
law. An objection, however, we believe, has been made 
at some of the land offices, to the 5 or $10 ‘‘checks”’ is- 
sued by the offices of the bank—which, however, every 
private person gladly receives, or exchanges. | 

a Bee 
GEN. HARRISON AND COL. JOHNSON. 
Indianapolis, 20th Sept. 1834. 


Y in New York. 


General William H. Harrison: 
Sir: The undersigned, on behalf of a committee appointed 
to make arrangements for celebrating, at this place, on the 4th 
proximo, the victory of the Thames, have the honor to express 
to you the high gratification it would afford this committee in- 
dividually, and your fellow citizens of this region generally, to 
be honored with your presence on the occasion. 
With sentiments of the most profound regard for your exalted 
worth as a soldier and statesman, we are, sir, yours, 
A. ST. CLAIR, 
SETON W. NORRIS, 
LIVINGSTON DUNLAP, 
JAMES MORRISON, 
HENRY BRODY, 
ALEX. WYLIE. 
THE REPLY. 
North Bend, 27th Sept. 1834. 
GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 20th inst. inviting me to be 
present at the celebration of the ‘‘victory of the Thames, at In- 
dianapolis,’’ on the 4th proximo, by “the citizens of that region 
of country,’’ has been duly received. [ must beg you, gentle- 
men, to accept my unfeigned and cordial thanks, as well for 
the invitation, as for the honorable manner in which you have 
en pleased to speak of my civil and military services to our 
common country. Favors of this kind have been so frequently 
received from my fellow citizens of Indiana, and so frequently 
acknowledged, that I am unable to find any new terms to ex- 





consider myself more largely indebted to them, than I could 
ever repay, even if years of life and health were extended to 
me beyond the ordinary lot of mortals. With the expression of 
these feelings, gentlemen, [ would have concluded my answer 
to your flattering invitation, by informing you that the situation 
of my private affairs would not permit me to be present at your 
celebration. But having seen in the Indiana Democrat of the 
19th inst. the proceedings of the assemblage of the citizens con- 
vened at Indiauapolis, and who determined upon that measure, 
I must candidly declare, that from the manner in which they 
are drawn up, [ could on no account have attended as your 
guest, on the occasion. The object of the meeting is there de- 
clared to be, to ‘‘celebrate the victory obtained over the com- 
bined British and Indian armies, under the command of gene- 
rals Proctor and Tecumseh, by the American forces under gen. 
Harrison and col. Johnson, on the Sth Oct. 1813,” 

if it was found necessary to associate any one with me in the 
command of our army, why were the general officers passed 
over, and why, particularly, was the vencrable, the magnani- 
mous and patriotic Shelby omitted? The hero, who, ata most 
advanced age put himself at the head of his fellow citizens, at 
a most inclement season, to preserve that liberty which he had 
so eminently contributed to establish in the war of the revolu- 
tion. If [had an associate in the command of the forces, it 
was unquestionably governor Shelby, and not colonel Johnson. 
But gentlemen, I had no associate in the command of the army. 
I was as complely clothed with the character of ‘commander 
of the forces,’’ as the British designate their generals, having 
an independent command, ‘commanding general,” or “*general- 
in-chief,?? as we, after the manner of the French, designate 
them, as was general Brown or general Jackson in their respec- 
tive districts, to each of whom I was the senior in rank. In 
the most celebrated of the distinguished battles, won by the 
former, [that of Niagara], the contest was decided by a most 
desperate charge on the enemy’s batteries, by the gallant col. 
James Miller. Have you ever seen, gentlemen, a reference 
made to that victory as having been gained by “‘the forces un- 
der gen. Brown and col. Miller??? You have no doubt, been 
often, gentlemen, engaged in celebrating the battle of Orleans: 
would it have been tolerated by any company assembled for 
that purpose, to have it said that the command of the army 
which achieved that glorious victory, was a copartnership affair 
between gen. Jackson and one of his colonels? 


If the impropriety and injustice of such an association of 
rank be manifest in these instances, in what do they differ from 
that of which [now complain? I will not pretend to say, that 
I possessed the qualifications for command equal to the distin- 
guished officers whom I[ have mentioned; but I will assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that all the military arrangements 
for the two north western campaigns, (that which failed in 
1812, as well as the one which succeeded in the following year) 
and all the orders of march and of battle, where I was person- 
ally present, were the result of my own mind, unassisted by the 
counsel or advice of any one whatever, with a single exception, 
and that was in relation to the route by which the British army 
should be pursued—a question which was submitted to a board 
of general officers. You cannot but know, gentlemen, that the 
laws of military institutions of our country do not admit of 
any such associations of command, as that which has been as- 
sumed to have existed in the north western army; that a gene- 
ral-in chief in our army is perfectly unshackled in his opera- 
tions, by any authority but that of the president of the United 
States; that even his second in command, although he may pos- 
sess the same grade of commission, is, as well as every other 
of his officers, as completely subject to his orders, (given under 
the sanction of military usage) as the common soldiers; that it 
is even contrary to military etiquette for officers of any grade, 
to intrude their opinions unasked, upon their commander, and 
that even when asked and given, it is entirely competent to him 
to act in accordance with it, or direct opposition, as he may 
think best. As he, and he alone, is responsible to the govern- 
ment for the success of the operations committed to him; his 
authority, within the sphere of his command, and within the 
limits of the martial law, is omnipotent. 


But perhaps, gentlemen, instead of complaining, I ought to 
felicitate myself for having fallen in the hands of my friends at 
Indianapolis and vicinity, who have kindly assigned me a share 
in the command of the army, which achieved the victory of the 
Thames. I have not always been thus treated. A work styled 
an Epic Poem, written and published in Kentucky, a few years 
ago, and purporting to give the history of our late war with 
Great Britain, has boldly assigned to gov. Shelby the station of 
general-in-chief of the north western army. The venerable go- 
vernor is made the Agamemnon and col. Johnson the Ajax Te- 
lemon of the poem, and this not only in the campaign where 
the former actually served as second in command, but in that 
ofa previous year, and at which time the governor was quietly 
seated by his fireside at Frankfort. But it appears this arrange- 
ment of the command did not suit all times and circumstances, 

On the 5th of October last, the day was celebrated by a col- 
lection of citizens assembled at the Tammany Hall, in the city 
of New York, “in honor of the victory achieved by col. John- 
son at the river Thames.’? No more notice is taken of governcr 
Shelby or myself in the proceedings of the company. than if we 
had not been present in the action, or, being present, had sur- 
rendered our authority into the hands of col. Johnson. Com- 





press my gratitude. They are, however, fully apprised, that I 


mentary upon such conduct would appear to be unnecessary, 
as it regards gov. Shelby; his eminent services, his exalted 
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have embalined his name in the affections ot the American peo- 
ple. He is beyond the reach of envy or malignity. But itis 
Otherwise with me. The object of unremitted and untiring per- 
secution, from the era of the batile of Tippecanoe, I have not 
always escaped being its victim. But now, that | am in no 
one’s way, that | am no louger upon the political arena, that 
my efforts are necessarily and exclusively devoted to the main- 
tenance of a large family, it is difficult to conceive the motives 
which induce a continuance of this hostility. But it appears 
that neither time, the circumstances which 1 have mentioned, 
the repeated retutations of these caiumnies by testimony the 
most authentic and unimpeachable, have in the least reduced 
the number or diminished the malignity of the attacks, direct or 
indirect, with which I have been wont to be assailed. You 


have no doubt seen, gentiemen, a publication in the course of 


the last autuinn, extensively circulated, purporting to be an au- 
thentic account of the battie of Tippecanoe, written upon the 
spot, and from ‘the relation of a respectable eye wituess,’’ in 
which it is asserted, in direct terms, that ‘*the army was com- 
pletely surprised—that dismay and despair seized upon the 
commander and bis men—that all was given up as lost, when a 
Kentucky field officer called upon his own command of mount- 
ed rangers to follow him, rushed upon the enemy, and with the 
loss of his own life gained a coniplete victory, and saved the 
army.’? The author of this infamous fraud could not have be- 
lieved that it would be credited here. [It was intended to ope- 
rate ata distance. Because it was known by every persou in 
the action, that, Ist, although ihe attack was sudden and unex- 
pected, the army was as well prepared to receive it as it could 
well have been; 2d, that there was no such troops as Kentucky 
rangers employed in the expedition. The corps commanded by 
the officer named, being properly equipped dragoons, two-thirds 
of which were of Indiana; 3d, that the charge made by the offi- 
cer in question, Was the only unsuccessful one of the whole 
action, and that of course it contzibuted nothing to its success, 
but was only the commencement of the close and desperate 
conflict of nearly two hours continuance. But this attack of an 
anonymous writer, false and infamous as itis, Was not so wound- 
ing to my feelings as the proceedings in New York, to which I 
have referred. [ must believe, that there were in the assein- 
blage, at Tammany Hall, many very respectable citizens, and t 
am humiliated by the reflection, that Lam the only successful 
commander, either by sea or by land, who could thus be treated. 
Wouid it be permitted in Boston to have the anniversary of 
taking the Gurriere celebrated ‘in honor of lieutenant (now 
commodore) Morris who achieved the victors??? Would the 
New Yorkers themselves permit the memory of their own 
Brown to be insulted by announcing a celebration of the vietory 
of Niagara, as being achieved by col. Miller??? and yet colonel 
Johnson stood in the same relation to me, as col. Miller to gen. 
Brown. The services rendered by the two colonels were strik- 
ingly parallel. Both were ordered to execute the most hazard 
ous duty, and both most heroically performed it. | know of no 
officer in the army, for whom I have a greater respect and 
friendship than for col. Miller, and yet I must say, that the 
achievement of col. Johuson and his regiment, was more diffi- 
cult and hazardous than that of col. Miller. The latter was at 
the head of highly disciplined American infautry, and the as 
sault was made upon British troops of the same description, 
with the advantage, it must be confessed, of being in position 
and aided by formidable batteries. But the corps of col. John- 
son Was, in a great measure, undisciplined. They had been in 
service only a few weeks, and being constantly in motion, there 
was little opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of formations 
appropriate to cavalry. There were, moreover, but few of them 
that were properly armed for the services they were required 
to perform, and their efforts were directed against highly disci. 
plined troops, and justly considered amongst the best of Europe. 
To make up for these deficiencies the Kentuckians had to rely 
upon their valor. The event showed that of that ingredient 
enough and to spare was breught into the conflict. 


Is there any thing unreasonable, gentlemen, in my wishing to 
be placed upon the footing of other American generals? My 
term of service in active warfare extends far beyond that of any 
ofthem. My heart tells me that my fidelity to my country has 
been as great. And although I will not dare to place myself by 
the side of them in point of military talents, | may be permitted 
to refer to the published testimony of governor Shelby, for bis 
opinion, that “he had never known duties so difficult and ardu- 
ous, confided to the execution of any one man,”’ as those as- 
signed by the government to me. I may, too, (considering the 
manner in which [have been assailed), quote the conclusion 
of his remark, that “there were hundreds in Kentucky as well 
as himself, who believed it could not have been confided to bet- 
ter hands.”?) The exertions which have been made to depreci 
ate me, for the purpose of elevating col. Johuson, is, in the eyes 
of every military man, exceedingly ridiculous. The claims of 
the subordinate officer of an army for the gallant performance 


of his duty, can never come in conflict, in the estimation of 


those who have the least knowledge of military affairs, with 
those of his general. There spheres of action are altogether 
different. Would you understand them, gentlemen, look at 
the message of president Madison to cougress, in December, 
1813. He there informs them that what the one “prepared,” 
the other “executed.” If evidenee is necessary to shew that 
the entire plan of the battle of the Thames was “prepared”? by 
myself alone, | refer again to the venerated Shelby. In the let- 

















ter quoted, he says—‘‘ Your arrangements for, and order of bat- 
tle, Were such as to give confidence to all that we could not be 
beaten by double our numbers.”’ 

Miserable indeed must be the situation of a commanding 
general, if the pretensions advanced by col. Johnson’s friends 
are admitted. Being invested with absolute power Over the 
movements of the army, he is alone responsible for thei, 
Should they result in misfortune, his reputation, if not his life 
is athazard. But should they be successful, the merit of the 
success is considered as alone due to those who execute his or- 
ders. Who would command an army under such circumstan- 
ces? Who would incur the dreadful responsibility, which any 
cowmander of sensibility must feel, on the eve of a battle, from 
the reflection that the lives of so many human beings, and those 
of his fellow citizens, depend upon the wisdom and skill with 
which his measures have been taken? To one who has been 
fortunate enough successfully to pass an ordeal of that kind; 
who bas no lack of duty, no error of judgment with which to 
accuse himself, in the various and complicated arrangements 
and combinations which the occasion called for;—how cruelly 
wounding must be the reflection, that his claims are postponed 
to that of a subordinate officer, who acted under no responsi- 
bility but that of doing bis own duty, and (with whatever gal- 
lantly it may have been done) successfully executing ap order 
given to him by his superior. But it appears that to Hector 
Craig, esq. and his associates at Tammany Hall, itis right and 
proper that it should be so, It is not however improbable, that 
some Of these gentlemen may have imbibed an opinion of me 
from a publication which was written some years ago in Was})- 
ington and sent to the editor of the Commercial Advertiser by 
whom it was published, as be assured me, inadvertently. ' In 
this piece it is asserted by the author (upon the authority of a 
worthy Kentuckian whom he mct with ma steamboat deseend- 
ing the Obio), that when the enemy were discovered in their 
position on the Sth October, 1813, by the advance of the army. 
an officer Was scent lo apprise me of that circumstance, but that 
I was no where to be found, and that col. Johnson was obliged 
io take upon himself the arrangements for battle which result- 
ed in the victory. The absurdity contained in this piece, and 
the malignity of its object Were so apparent (there being at 
least eight general officers present, Who would have claimed 
and exercised the right of making the arrangements, if | had 
absconded) that col. Stone the editor, in a subsequent paper, 
exposed them in an eloquent editorial article. [am, 1 think, 
indebted to the individual who wrote the article alluded to, for 
another and recent attack in a Washington paper, called the 
American Mechanic. What the motive could be for writing 
the last, lam at a loss to conjecture, unless it be that amiable 
humane feeling which induces one to trample to death an ad- 
versary he finds already prostrated. [am certain that no man 
more heartily disapproves of these acts of bis injudicious parti- 
saus than does col. Johnson. From him | have never with- 
held the attribute of applause due to his highly meritorious ser- 
vices. As an evidence of it Lannex an extract from my an 
swer to the letter of the committee of arrangement inviting me 
to attend the celebration of the battle of the ‘Thames, last Ovto- 
ber, near Frankfortin Kentucky. ‘The extraet will further show 
the ‘eeling with which | commenced the action and to which I 
have already alluded. LI trust that there is nothing in my con- 
duct or character to induce any one to believe, that | am actu- 
ated in any part of my course by envy or jealousy of the superi- 
or fortunes and prospects of col. Johnson and the other officers 
who successfully served their country in the late war. Far, 
very far different are the feelings L entertain. Let them con- 
tinue to bask in the warm beams of executive and popular fa- 
vor, and, whatever may be my lot, | will still rejoice in their 
prosperity as I would have weptover their misfortunes. For 
myself | ask nothing of my country but justice, naked justice— 
nothing thatis ever denied to the meanest criminal—that my 
conduct should be determined upon, not by the voice of rumor 
nor the writing of men who dare not avow their real names— 
but, in relation to the battle of Tippecanoe, by the testimony of 
every officer and soldier who served with me, by the resolutions 
of the Indiana territorial legislature, and that of Kentucky pass- 
ed atthe moment of their assuming the garb of mourning for 
the loss of many valued citizens; and in relation to that of the 
Thames—by the testimony of the mass of those who served on 
that occasion; by that of your Shelby, your Perry, and your 
Wood, and the amiable and impartial McAfee (himself an offi- 
cer of col. Johnson’s corps and presentin the battle) who is 
now living and prepared to defend the accuracy of the history 
which he has given to his countrymen. 


I fear, gentlemen, that it may appear to you, that in the re- 
marks | have made upon the mode in which the resolutions to 
celebrate the approaching anniversary of the battle of the 
Thames were adopted, that I have been somewhat fastidious. 
But I pray you to recollect that I was a soldier from my earli- 
est youth; that there are principles recognized in that profes- 
sion which every one belonging to it is bound to defend, which 
he may not on any oceasion surrender or abandon without dis- 
honor. For his friend, a true soldier will willingly part with 
his wealth; in his defence shed bis blood or lose his bife, but his 
right of command he will give up to no one, On such an issue 
‘he will cavil for the pinth part of a hair.”? Butif Thad been 
willing to abandon my own claims, could I pass over those of 
the generals who served under me, several of whom are no lon- 
ger alive to protect their own rights, Examine, gentlemen, 4? 
authentic account of the battle of the Thames, and you wil 
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find that on that occasion the hero of King’s Mountain was nei- 
ther false to his country nor recreant to his former fame. 

I have the honor to be gentlemen, with high consideration 
and regard, your fellow citizen, W. H. HARRISON, 

Messrs. 4. St. Clair, {c. committee. 

BALTIMORE TOWN MEETING. 

Ata meeting of the citizens of Baltimore, convened on the 8th 
Nov. at the Exchange, in pursuance of public notice given by the 
mayor, at the request of “the convention appointed to promote 
the trade and commercial interests of Baltimore,’ for the pur- 

ose of considering the proceedings of a meeting held in Cum- 
berland, Alleghany county, in relation to the extension of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal— 

Jesse Hunt, esq. mayor of the city, was called to the chair, 
and John S. Hollins and Benjamin I. Cohen, appointed secre- 
taries. 

The objects of the meeting were then stated by Charles F’. 
Mayer, esq. with appropriate aud impressive remarks, expres 
sive of the deep interest which the citizens of Baltimore feel in 
the progress and completion of that canal, and such other 
works of national character as will advance the wellare of Ma- 
ryland and her sister states; and at the conclusion of his re- 
marks he submitted the following preamble aud resolutions, 
which, being considered, were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas it bas been declared to be expedient by a meeting of 
the citizens of Alleghany county, recently convened at Cum- 
berland, that a convention should be held in the city of Balti- 
more, at LO o’clock, A. M. on the second Monday, the 8th day 
of December next, for the purpose of considering and adopting 
such measures as may seem most likely to cause the Chesa 
peake and Ohio canal to be soon finished, and such other works 
of national character to be undertaken as may advance the 
welfare of Maryland and her sister states; and whereas the in 
habitants of this city feel that they have a deep and direct in- 
terest, in common with the people of Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and the western states, in the construction of such works and 
the completion of that canal, and desire that the opinions and 
wishes of the citizens of so large a portion of this union should 
be expressed in a manner at Once “‘so explicit and authentic as 
to entitle them to the highest and most deferential considera 
tion by all persons in authority—and to insure the triumph of 
those opinions and the early fulfilment of those wishes.’’ 
Therefore it is by this meeting 

1. Resolved, That we highly approve of the proceedings of 
our fellow citizens of Alleghany county, and cordially unite in 
recommending that a convention be held in this city, at 10 A. 
M. on the 8th of December next, to be formed of three or more 
delegates from the towns, cities and counties of the District of 
Columbia, aud several states that may find it convenient to be 
represented therein, and that feel an interest in the completion 
of the Chesapeake and Olno canal, and the construction of such 
other works of national Character as may advance the welfare 
of Maryland and her sister states, for the purpose of consider- 
ing and adopting such measures as shall seem most likely to 
ensure the early completion of the canal, and the construction 
of such other works. 

2. Resolved, That a delegation of twenty-five citizens, the 
mayor to be one, be appointed by the chair to represent this 
city in said convention, and that they have power to fill any va- 
cancy, to add to their number, and to provide suitable accom- 
modations for said convention. 

3. Resolved, That a committee of correspondence, to consist 
of said delegation and fifty citizens, to be named by the chair, 
be appointed and charged with the duty of publishing and com 
inunicating these proceedings to such persons as may be zeal- 
ous and influential in promoting the views of this meeting, and 
of inviting their prompt and cordial co-operation. 

4. Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be for 
warded for publication, in the several newspapers printed in 
Maryland, the District of Columbia, the states of Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi and the territories of Michigan and Arkansas. 

The following citizens have been appointed and constitute 
the delegation, to represent this city in the proposed general 
convention: — 

Wm. Patterson, Robt. Oliver, R. B. Taney, James Corner, 
George Winchester, P. E. Thomas, Matthew Bennett, Jacob 
Albert, U. S. Heath, Wm. Hubbard, J. I. Cohen, Jr. Solomon 
Etting, B. I. Sanders, S. C. Leakin, Wm. Krebs, J. V. L. Me 
Mahon, Charles F. Mayer, John 8. Hollins, Samuel Jones, Re- 
zin Wight, Joseph ‘Todhunter, Samuel Moore, B. C. Howard, 
David Stewart, James Carroll. 

The committee of correspondence was also appointed—of 
which the two members of congress from the city, Messrs. Mc- 
Kim and Heath, are the first named. 

LEGISLATURE OF NEW JERSEY. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 

[We have given all the parts that are of general interest, or 
bear upon national affairs. The other parts are briefly noticed, 
and inserted in brackets. ] 

To the legislative council, and 

general assembly of the state of New Jersey. 

“Tn meeting you again at the time prescribed by the consti- 

tution, permit me to tender to you my salutations, and to con- 








gratulate you that we have convened under auspicious cireum- 
stances. By the favor of a benignant Providence, we have been 
mercifully preserved through another year, from foreign war, 
and intestine commotions, with all their train of moral and phy- 
sical desolations. The pestilence has been stayed upon our 
very border, and the blessing of health been generally enjoyed. 
In some parts of the state, the earth bas tailed to yield her usual 
increase, and the hopes of the husbandmen have been partially 
blasted. Stull, we have enough and to spare. Taken as a 
whole, our state has been prosperous. And whilst we have 
cause for gratitude to the Most High, that his mercies to us have 
been so great, it becomes us, from the partial visitations of his 
Providence to learn wisdom as a people, and humbly acknow- 
ledge that our temporal comforts, as well as our final destiny 
are entirely in His hands. ‘Except the Lord keep the city, the 


watchman waketh but in vain.’ ”? 
* ok * 


a * * * * 


[Here the governor mentions the territorial disputes that have 
existed between New Jersey and Pennsylvania and New York. 
The latter has been setthed—and the former, it is believed, will 
soon be brought to a “just conclusion.’ 

He next notices the progress made in building the new state 
penitentiary—says that the 90,000 dollars appropriated for that 
purpose are nearly expended, and recommends a speedy addi- 
tional appropriation, and adds }— 

‘*| doubt not, that our prison will be the most perfect in de- 
sign and execution in the United States. The intelligent archi- 
tect who directs its construction, has added to it every improve- 
ment, Which his experience could suggest, and his efforts have 
been assisted by the care and attention of the commissioners. 

“The plan of solitary confinement, with labor, adopted by the 
state, is gaining friends among those who have devoted much 
attention to the subject. Itis peculiarly fitted for that profita- 
ble meditation which tends to reform the unfortunate convict, 
reclaim him from vice, and finally restore him to the bosom of 
society. This is the bicssed end we have principally in view; 
and if it shall be attained in any good degree, our best hopes 
will be realized. Itis not desirable that the prison should be a 
source of profit to the state. If it will pay its own expenses, 
while it subserves the cause of benevolence, we shall have rea- 
son to be satisfied.”’ 

* * * * * * * * 

[The governor states that the number of convicts in the old 
prison has considerably diminished—which diminution is at- 
tributed to a fear of confinementin the new establishment. 

He then speaks of the finances of the state—but not much in 
detail. The school fund amounts to 230,881 dollars, safely in- 
vested, and producing an interest of from 5 to 6 percent. The 
sum of $20,000 is annually appropriated for the support of com- 
mon schools. But says ]— 

“The state has expended one hundred thousand dollars with- 
in the last five years to aid our common schools—and what has 
been the result?) In what particular way have the public funds 
been appropriated? How many children have received assist- 
ance in their education? Have any been sent to school who 
without such assistance would have remained at home? What 
amount has been raised; by the community to aid the annual 
appropriation made by the state? Has the standard of educa- 
tion been raised, the character and qualifications of the teachers 


improved? Is there a growing interest upon the subject, in the 
community? What proportion of our children are receiving 


the blessings of education? Are the benefits derived, and the 
amount of money annually expended, in any degree correspon- 
dent with each other? Upon all these matters we are profound- 
ly ignorant. The trustees of the school fund have not within 
the whole five years, been furnished with materials for a sin- 
gle report to the legislature on these interesting particulars, 
More information in regard to the state of education among us, 
was collected and communicated in 1828, by a few publie spi- 
rited individuals, than has been conveyed through any other 
channel. 

“The whole goes to show that our common school system is 
radically defective. It must be corrected if we hope to reap be- 
nefit from the money we are constantly expending. How shall 
this correction be made? It is an important question, and I 
know there is difficulty in giving to it a satisfactory answer; 
but it is due to the character of the state, that the difficulty be 
inetand surmounted, if possible. There must be more order 
and arrangement in the system;—more life and energy must be 
infused into it;—there must be some accountability on the part 
of those who receive the public funds, or the whole will soon 
become worthless, and our money be spent in vain. 

“itis not my province to go further into particulars. I submit 
the matter to your widom, in the confident hope, that it will re- 
ceive what it assuredly merits at your hands, careful and anxi- 


ous investigation,’’ 
* 


* * — 7 * > : 


[The governor next speaks of the higher seminaries of learn- 
ing. He thinks that they deserve cncouragement. He ex- 
presses a wish that the occupation of public teaching should 
he more valued than it is—but expresses a hope that it is about 
to take a rank among the most useful and respectable. } 

‘In February, 1830, a law was enacted prohibiting the passing 
and circulating of foreign bank notes, under the denomination 
of five dollars, excepting those of the banks of New York city. 
A principal object was to prevent impositions on those classes 
of society, who are the greatest suflerers when banks become 
insolvent or their notes are counterfeited. The enactment was 
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observed for a time, but is now a dead letter. I recommend to 
the legislature the re-enactment of this prohibition, with an in- 
creased penalty annexed to it; and that it be made general so 
as to include all foreign notes. 

“In addition to this, [ would respectfully submit the proprie- 
ty of taking means to restrain the issuing and circulation of all 
bank notes of a less amount than five dollars, as seon as it may 
be done consistently with the public interest. 

“It must be admitted by all that the amount of our specie 
currency is too small for the amount of our paper circulation. 
This last instead of being the representative of the former has 
become its substitute. It increased from the year 1804, when 
the first bank was incorporated in this state, with a steady and 
accumulating force, until the precious metals were almost en- 
tirely banished. Recent events have led toa partial restora- 
tion, and there is no doubt they will again become in general 
use, and continue so, if proper measures are taken to favor such 
a result. One of these means is to stay the multiplication of 
banks, and another to restrict the issuing of small notes. Ex- 
perience has shown that gold and silver, as a common circulat- 
ing medium, cannot compete with paper. The less valuable 
will always prevail over the other and compel it to disappear. 
If the cause be taken away the effect will cease. If small bank 
notes are withdrawn from circulation, the vacuum will be sup- 
plied by the precious metals; and the community will have in- 
sured to them, to a certain extent, a safe and stable currency, 
not liable to perish on their hands, or to be seriously effected by 
the revulsions of eredit. Such a measure would be important 
to the agricultural and laboring classes of our population.— 
They mosi need protection. They have suffered most from 
spurious paper and the insolvency of banks, though least able 
to bear the loss, and least benefitted by banking institutions. 

“In Pennsylvania, no notes have been issued or circulated 
for several years, smaller in amount, than five dollars. It oc- 
casions no inconvenience nor was any felt even when specie 
was much less abundant than itnowis. There is reason to be- 
lieve other states will follow the example of Pennsylvania. I 
cannot doubt myself that we shall be greatly relieved by such a 
measure, and by a more jealous exercise of the power of creat- 
ing new banks. 

**In June last the Delaware and Raritan canal was open for 
use, and is now in successful operation. For size and excel- 
lence and durability of construction, it is unrivalled in the U. 
States. Connecting as it does, the two great cities of N. York 
and Philadelphia, time will prove whether it does not deserve 
to rank first in point of utility and importance. ‘There is cause 
for gratulation, that a work so long in contemplation, so ear- 
nestly and perseveringly contended for, and so often defeated, 
is at length entirely finished. Itis a proud monument of the 
intelligence and public spirit of those who conceived the plan, 
as well as those who carried it forward to its final completion. 
Its benefits are already experienced by the community, and 
every year will develope more fully its growing importance. 
The right which the state has in the canal, with the privilege 
of redemption, render its prosperity interesting to us all. 

‘During the past year the Morris canal has done a successful 
business. Its increasing commerce shows that the importance 
of a line of communication between the waters of the Delaware, 
the Passaic and the Hudson is more extensively appreciated. 
This work will always be looked upon with interest. It was 
the first of its kind in the state, and was commenced, carried on 
and completed under many difficulties and embarrassments. 
The country it traverses has been greatly benefitted, and it is 
hoped that its proprietors may yet be rewarded. Our interest 
in its increase is from the fact, that by the terms of its charter, 
it will in another year, contribute annually to the income of 
the state; and that the amount thus contributed will materially 
aid the fund for the support of common schools. 

‘*The New Jersey rail road is also in operation from Newark 
to the Hudson. The exchange of stock authorised by a law of 
last session, has been made, and the sum of $12,500 being part 
of the school fund, is now invested in stock of that company, 
in lieu of so much stock of the Newark turnpike company, 
yielding an interest of at least eight per cent. per annum.” 

* * 


[Several matters of a strictly local nature are next mentioned, 
and the message concludes, as follows: } 

*$On a former occasion, I took the liberty of adverting to the 
importance of a geological survey of the state; and I would now 
recal it to your attention. I am induced to believe that such 
survey would lead to the discovery of valuable mineral, and 
metallic resources. A small appropriation will be sufficient to 
commence with, and [ think it due to the state, as well as to 
the intelligence of the age in which we live, that a commence- 
ment be made. 

“I cannot close this message without assuring you of my co- 
operation in ali measures for the public benefit, so far as the 
power assigned me by the constitution will allow. — 

‘‘May all your deliberations be directed by that wisdom which 
is from above, and result in the promotion of our best interest, 

“PETER D. VROOM. 

“Trenton, October 29, 1834.’ 


The following resolutions have been passed by the assem- 
bly of New Jersey, and will most probably, be adopted by the 
council previous to the adjournment. 

Whereas, since the last adjournment of congress, the ques- 
tion has been distinctly put to the people of New Jersey, upon 








the prominent measures of the present administration of the 
general government, and more especially in relation to the 
United States bank, and their opinions approving those mea- 


sures, have been emphatically expressed, through the baltot 
boxes. Therefore, 


1. Be it resolved, by the council and general assembly of New 
Jersey, That they concur in and adhere to the resolutions of 
the legislature of this state, passed at their late session, rela- 
tive to the removal of the deposites and recharter of the 
United States bank, which resolutions, they believe, truly ex- 
press the opinions of the people of this state. 


2. Resolved, That our senators from this state be instructed to 
vote for expunging from the journals of the senate of the United 
States, the resolution passed at their last session, declaring 
‘that the president, in the late executive proceedings, in relation 
to the public revenue, had assumed upon himself authority and 


power not conferred by the constitution and laws, but in dero- 
gation of both.”? 


3. Resolved, That the governor be required to transmit co- 
pies of the above, to our senators and members of congress, at 
the opening of the next session of congress. 
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The Aurora Fluminense of Rio Janeiro, of Aug. 22, 
publishes under the Rio Janeiro head the following arti- 
cle, from which it would appear that a project is enter- 
tained in that quarter, at least by some individuals, of ef- 
fecting a political union between this country and the 
empire of Brazil. A formal proposition of a similar 
kind was made some years ago, as our readers will recol- 
lect, by the Republie of Central America, and rejected. 
The same result would probably occur in the present in- 
stance, if the offer should really take place, which, how- 
ever, we do not consider probable. We have seen no in- 
timation of any such intention, other than that conveyed 
by the motion of the Messrs. Franca, which does not 
seem to have been sustained, and was apparently the act 
of a few individuals. [ Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Rio Janeiro. In the house of deputies the following 
bill was offered, and a motion was made to proceed to 
the consideration of it immediately, which was rejected. 
We deem it unnecessary to add any commentary, re- 
marking, that we publish the bill inthe exact form in 
which it was presented by the deputies Franca. 

Proposed decree of the legislative assembly. 

Art. 1. The empire of Brazil and the United States 
of America shall form a union for their mutual defence 
against foreign aggression, and for their common advan- 
tage in matters of domestic interest. 

Art. 2. The two nations shall assist each other with 
all their forces against any hostile attack, and shall con- 
tribute, annually, for this purpose, such sums as may be 
agreed upon. 

Art. 3. Each of the two nations shall have representa- 
tives in the national assembly of the other. 

Art. 4, The products of each nation shall be received 
in the ports of the other on the same footing with its own, 
and held exempt from any foreign duty. 

Art. 5. The two nations shall aid each other in effect- 
ing a communication from one to the other of the useful 
institutions, arts and products that may now belong re- 
spectively to each. 

Art. 6. The citizens of each of the two nations shall 
enjoy in the territory of the other all the privileges ot 
natives. 

Art. 7. Questions of right occurring between citizens 
of the two nations, shall be decided either by mutual 
consent, by arbitration, or by a jury composed of equal 
numbers of both. 

Art. 8. The two nations bind themselves to aid each 
other in the preservation of a national form of govern- 
ment, and against any dangers that may threaten their 
moral or physical improvement. 

Art. 9. The government of Brazil will endeavor to ne- 
gotiate a treaty of alliance to this effect, which shall be 
permanent. 

Art. 10. This treaty when concluded shall be laid be- 
fore the general assembly, for its consideration and ap- 
proval. ; 

Art. 11. All preceding laws in contravention of this 
are revoked. 

House of deputics, Aug. 18, 1834. 


Signed, 


Cc. J. FRANCA. 
A. J. FRANCA. 
E. J. FRANCA. 








